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- . . @ triumph of scholarship and 
research. ... Sydney Smith now 
emerges as. one of our greatest episto- 
laries ...a signal enrichment to 
English literature and social history,’ 
Raymond Mortimer in the SUNDAY 
TIMES. 


‘Mr. Nowell Smith joins the small 
body of scholars whose names will 
always be associated with the Golden 
Age of Oxford Editing.” Oxrorp 
MAGAZINE. 

*... the character which emerges 
from these letters is wholly admirable, 
possessing besides the qualities of 
cleverness and wit, which we suspect 
in England, the qualities we all 
admire: kindness, humility, industry, 
courage and tolerance....” THE 
SPECTATOR. 
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Memorabilia 








IN Vol. IV, No. 3 of its mew series, the 
Rivista di Letterature Moderne maintains 
its character of being largely a review in 
which Italians write in Italian about the 
literatures of the modern world. In this 
number it is mainly French, English and 
Serbo-Croat authors which are considered. 

In La storia letteraria francese e la forma- 
zione e dissoluzione dello schema storio- 
grafico classico II, an article the first half of 
which appeared in Vol. IV, No. 1, Franco 
Simone gives a narrow but certainly a 
sharply-focussed view of French literary 
criticism mainly of the nineteenth-century. 
Aurelio Zanco, in Appunti su Shelley, turns 
to the English romantic poets, especially 
Shelley himself, and offers a detailed analysis 
of the conflicting views of Swinburne, A. C. 
Bradley, W. B. Yeats, Oliver Elton, etc., on 


the one hand, and of Matthew Arnold, T. S. . 


Eliot, F. R. Leavis, etc., on the other, ending 
with a cogently written personal appreciation 
of Shelley’s poetry. In an article entitled 
Cinque sostantivi, Lorenza  Maranini 
opposes to the qualities listed by Baudelaire 
in the refrain of the “ Invitation au Voyage ”, 
La tout n’est qu’ordre et beauté, 
Luxe, calme et volupté, 
the statement of G. Macchia in his recent 
critical work “ Baudelaire e la poetica della 
Malinconia” (1946): ‘Per la definizione 
dell'opera d’arte, i sostantivi dell’ ‘ Invita- 
tion’ non bastono. Bisogna aggiungerne un 
altro, poco parnassiano.” That sixth noun 
is la malinconia itself, 
Malinconia 
Ninfa gentile, 


La vita mia 
Consegno a te. 
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The fourth and last main article of the num- 
ber is that in which Arturo Cronia offers a 
reconsideration and a general description of 
the work of the Serbo-Croat poet and drama- 
tist of the sixteenth century, Marino Darsa 
of Ragusa. This is part of a field of know- 
ledge with which the average Englishman, 
and indeed the average Western European, 
is little acquainted, and the Rivista di 
Letterature Moderne is doing a service by 
devoting its space to the subject. One is 
reminded of C. Tagliavini’s most interesting 
Le traduzioni rumene di Jacapone da Todi 
(Vol. III, No. 3), for example. 

An interesting appendix to this number 
is a detailed account by Raffaele Spongano 
of the highly successful International Con- 
gress of Italian Studies organised by the 
Society for Italian Studies at Magdalene 
College, Cambridge, from 16th to 23rd 
August 1953, at which, among others, Pro- 
fessor E. R. Vincent, Professor J. H. Whit- 
field and Dr. Barbara Reynolds spoke. 


WHEN a grave was being dug in the new 

church-graveyard on Cathedral Hill, 
Downpatrick, Co. Down, Northern Ireland, 
last month, a hoard of twelve gold objects, 
believed to be about 2,300 years old, was 
discovered and has proved to be one of the 
most interesting finds for many years. It is 
of the late Bronze Age and consists of one 
large armlet, nine smaller armlets, one 
broken half of a large armlet and one broken 
part of a neck-ring. They had been stacked 
neatly in a hole dug in the natural glacial 
till, about three feet down, and were partly 
covered by large stones set slightly into the 
till. 

The objects contain about 90% gold with 
traces of silver, tin and copper present, and 
faint traces of other metallic elements. 

Some of the bracelets are unfinished, while 
the two broken objects bear distinct marks 
of the tools used to cut them up—presum- 
ably preparatory to being melted down for 
re-use. It is possible that this hoard repre- 
sents the stock of a goldsmith. 

An excavation made last year revealed 
that the Cathedral Hill was a hill fort with 
a previously unsuspected inner ditch and 
associated bank and a later outer ditch 
marked by the same steep slope over which 
the eastern end of the Cathedral is built. 
After the inner ditch had been silted up to 
a depth of a little over 1 ft., ie. after material 
from the bank had been washed into the 
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ditch, the hill fort was attacked and the 
defensive bank thrown into the ditch. The 
earliest hill forts in England date to about 
350 B.c., and it would be reasonable to 
suggest that the earliest hill fort on the 
Cathedral Hill dated to about 300 B.c. It 
is suggested that it was during this attack, 
which perhaps occurred during the Third 
Century B.c., that the hoard was deposited. 


ON Easter Monday last, during the demoli- 
tion of an old stone house at Tullynew- 
bane, Glenavy, Co. Antrim, Northern 
Ireland, probably erected not later than the 
18th century, there were found 28 George III 
guineas and 4 half-guineas of the same 
period. They bear dates ranging from 1766 
to 1794. Ten of the guineas and the four 
half-guineas are of the “Spade” issue. 
The hoard was hidden above a cupboard 
built into one of the internal walls of the 
house and the date of the concealment may 
have been about the time of the 1798 Rebel- 
lion when the district was disturbed. 


Another hoard of silver and copper coins 
was found in turf-cutting in the same county 
on 16 May last. The silver coins were 
French and English (two of each), from 
1560 to 1629. The copper coins were all 
Scottish, eight of James VI or Charles I, 
and 34 of Charles II. 


(THE University of Texas Studies in 

English, 1953, is full of interesting 
articles, of which we name seven as being 
easily separable for those who shall first 
ask for them: ‘The prose Lancelot in 
Malory,’ ‘Good breeding in the 18th cen- 
tury,’ ‘Mrs. Piozzi on Boswell’s and John- 
son’s tour,’ ‘ Herbert Spencer and his father,’ 
‘Leslie Stephen and the Cornhill Magazine,’ 
‘Damon Runyon’s Underworld Lingo,’ and 
an essay on the Lallans tradition. 

The same University has sent us two 
copies of their Library Chronicle, Winter 
1954. Jnter alia there are two articles on, 
respectively, Fifteenth-Century books and 
Sixteenth-Century Chronicles in their library. 


*‘@TUDY ABROAD’ is a Unesco publica- 

tion in English, French, and Spanish, 
mostly consisting of information about 
scholarships and other international educa- 
tional facilities. It can be obtained from 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office, price 7s. 6d. 
net. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





BOROUGH ENGLISH 


THE case has recently arisen of a 

baronetcy lying in abeyance until the 
birth of a child to the last holder’s wife 
settled the succession. A similar problem 
affected the succession to a small copyhold 
tenement in the Manor of Newhall, in the 
marshland parish of Asheldham in Essex in 
the 15th century. The circumstances are the 
more interesting since it is clear that the 
custom of Borough English was followed in 
the manor, by which the lands descended 
to the youngest son of the tenant. This 
custom seems fairly commonly to have 
governed the descent of villein (and, later, 
copyhold) lands in South-East England’ and 
is certainly fairly common in Essex. 

At a court held for the Manor of New 
Hall, Asheldham? on 22 October 1409, the 
homage presented that John Jolyf had died 
seised of one messuage and twelve acres of 
land with appurtenances, called Jolyf’s, 
whereby there fell to the Lady of the Manor, 
as a heriot, a pig worth 2s. 6d. An inquest 
sworn to say who was his next heir presented 
that Joan, wife of the late John, was with 
child,* who will be the next heir what time 
he shall come of full age. The bailiff was 
ordered to claim wardship of the child when 
it was born, if it lived. Meanwhile, Joan 
took her late husband’s tenement at farm 
for a year, covenanting to keep husbandry 
and paying 2s. 6d. 

The next reference to this posthumous 
child is at the Court held for the Manor on 
18 October, 1413. There the homage pre- 
sented that John Jolyf, son of John Jolyf, 
being under age, had died since the last 
Court, having the tenement called Jolyff’s as 
his inheritance. Richard Jolyf, his brother, 
was his heir and was of full age and seisin 
of the tenement is delivered to him and his 
wife Agnes. 


‘Pollock and Maitland, History of English Law 
(2nd ed.), ii, 280. 

. _ Record Office, D/DP M1179 (MS. Court 

oll). 

* Est cum puero in ventre suo. For the use of 
puer meaning simply child, see Promptorum Par- 
vulorum, ‘chylde. Puer, infans’. It_is probable, 
however, that the Court Roll was fairly written 
after the birth, when the sex was known. 
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It is obvious that Richard was alive when 
John Jolyf senior died, and that the inheri- 
tance passed to his youngest brother, then 
unborn. If the child had turned out a girl 
presumably Richard would have succeeded 
immediately. But, as it was, it seems likely 
that he experienced, in a  humbler 
sphere, those feelings which must beset the 
man who wonders if he is to succeed to a 
title or whether the next heir is en ventre de 


sa mere. JOHN HOLMES. 
Essex Record Office. 





LESTRANGE OF KNOKYN 


THE following notes will be found to pro- 
vide material for eventual Corrigenda 
and Addenda in respect of the article 
“Strange or Lestrange (of Knokyn)” in the 
latest volume of the Complete Peerage. 
JOHN LESTRANGE JV, Ist Baron, is 
stated? to have married “Istly, Alienore, da. 
of Joan de Somery; and 2ndly, Maud”. 
Though correct, this information is in- 
adequate in the light of recent research. 
Alienore was in fact the daughter and heir 
of Sir Ebles de Montibus by his wife Joan, 
widow of Stephen de Somery and of Godfrey 
de Crawcumbe. Maud, the second wife, was 
widow of John de Stradling and daughter 
and heir of John de Walton, whose father 
had purchased Walton Deyville, co. Warwick, 
from Roger Deyville. All this was worked 
out for the first time in print by the late C. 
L’Estrange Ewen,* in a brochure entitled 
“Observations on the Le Stranges” of 
September 1946, of which a copy is to be 
found in the British Museum library. The 
evidences from which the proofs are con- 
structed will be found to resolve all the diffi- 
culties displayed in footnotes (k) and (i). 
Maud married, thirdly, Sir Thomas de 
Hastang. Ewen’s findings in regard to her 
have been confirmed by a recent volume of 
the “ Warwickshire” section of the Victoria 
County Histories.* 
_ EBLES LESTRANGE. Contrary to the 
implications of footnote (/),° it will now be 


*Vol. XII, Pt. 1 (1953), pp. 347 & seq. 
* Idem, p. 352. 

d. 1 Apr. 1949. His MSS. relating to the 
Lestrange family passed into the possession of the 
contributor of these notes. 

,btess Mark: 9918. aaa.3. 

Warwickshire, vol. V (1949), p. 195, s.t. Welles- 
bourne with Walton. 

C.P., ut supra (at p. 353). 
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appreciated that Ebles, the younger son of 
John V here mentioned, was like his elder 
brother a son of the first marriage. So also 
was Hamon,’ who was enfeoffed by his 
father in the manor of Hunstanton, co. Nor- 
folk, in 1310, whereas his father’s second 
wife was still under coverture of John de 
Stradling in 1292. There was however issue 
of the second marriage, as the late Mr. Ewen 
has convincingly shown.’ Whether Ebles or 
Hamon was the “2nd son” (of the first 
marriage) is open to discussion, pace Dug- 
dale, Blomefield and Blore, but even if Ebles 
was (as there are excellent reasons for hold- 
ing) the younger of the two, the fact remains 
that his heir in 1335 was Roger, 4th Baron, 
the younger son of John VI;'° so that John 
VI, Hamon and Ebles must have been 
brothers of the whole blood, and con- 
sequently all three issue of the first marriage. 


ROGER LESTRANGE, 4th Baron. The 
statement"? that Joan, his second wife, had 
no issue by him is at variance with the Fine 
Roll’? cited among the proofs of the 
marriage itself. This plainly alludes to “the 
offspring of him and Joan”, but it must be 
confessed that no such offspring has yet been 
identified. 

RICHARD LESTRANGE, 7th Baron. It 
might well have been noted’ that Elizabeth, 
his second wife (and widow), became the 
wife of Sir Roger Kynaston, of Hordley, co. 
Salop.'* The Fine Roll’ cited among other 
evidences of the approximate date of her 
death shows that she was deceased by 11 Feb. 
1453/4, which is over a month earlier than 
the date suggested. 

JOHN LESTRANGE IX, 8th Baron. 
Credit must be given for the mention of his 
second marriage,’* which had never pre- 
viously been recorded in the printed pedi- 
grees or accounts of the family. It seems 
probable that Anne, the second wife now 
mentioned, was the daughter of Sir Edward 
Nevill, Baron Bergavenny (d. 1476),** and 
that the Anne, “daughter of Lord Strange 
de Knocking”, who married successively 


* Not mentioned in C.P. 

* Cal. Close Rolls, 1288-96, p. 309. 

® AF cit., p. 7. 

a Of Oe rig p. 353. 

*' Idem, p. 354. 

14 Cal. Fine Rolls, vol. V, p. 383. 

*C.P., ut supra, p. 356. 

Vis. of Shropshire, 1623 (Harl. Soc., Vol. 
XXIX), p. 295. 

*® Cal. Fine Rolls, vol. XTX, p. 56. 

** Collins’s Peerage (Brydges, 1812), vol. V, p. 160. 
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Geoffrey Kyffin and Thomas Mytton,*’ was 
daughter of John IX by her, and thus half- 
sister of the famous Joan who conveyed the 
barony to the Stanleys. 

It is interesting to note that the Patent 
Roll’* which provides the evidence of the 
second marriage of John IX also indirectly 
proves the re-marriage of Elizabeth, the 
widow of Richard, 7th Baron.’* 


J. K. L’ESTRANGE. 


** Howard and Crisp, Notes to the Visitation of 
England and Wales, vol. 13 (1919), p. 1; Burke’s 
Landed Gentry, 1847-52, p. 909 (sub Mytton); see 
also Shropshire Arch. Soc., Transactions, vii. 14 
ey. Harl. MS. 1982). 

** Cal. Patent Rolls, 1476-85, p. 218. 

* Supra. 


A BUST OF HENRY III 


AN oak bust in the Burrell collection at 

Glasgow Museum was recently con- 
jectured to represent Richard II but its 
history (as set out below) is quite clear and 
proves incidentally that the bust is that of 
Henry III. It was originally in the Church 
of All Saints, Barnwell, Northamptonshire, 
a held by the monks of the Priory of St. 

eots. 


King’s Barnwell was then royally endowed 
and just taking its conventional early English 
shape. There is reason to believe that the 
monks either erected the head as an acknow- 
ledgement of the royal authority, or else 
were commanded to do so by the King. 
Naive as it may seem, Henry had this habit. 
There is a royal precept of 1262 still extant 
in which he commands the sacristan “to 
fell on oak, carve it into the royal image 
and erect it in the Church”. The Barnwell 
head was placed by the monks as a boss 
for the end of a roof beam and in that 
position remained for nearly five hundred 
years. 


In the spring of 1742 when effecting re- 
pairs to the Church roof it was removed by 
the village carpenter one Thomas Slater and 
carried away as his perquisite. There is still 
a chipped nostril to remind us of the crass- 
ness of his adze. It then appears to have 
passed to a Peterborough doctor whose first 
action was to create an additional modern 
section since lost. This was a piece of flat 
oak with the letters H and R in the top left 
and right hand corners respectively; a seg- 
ment of a crown with the figures 12.111.16 
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in its spandrel. All of which may be con. 
jectured to read H(renicus) R(ex) 111. 1216 
being the year of his accession. This was 
then nailed above and adjacent to the 
original head and the whole enclosed in a 
plain oak frame. 


Nothing more is then heard of it until 
its purchase in 1781 by Horace Walpole. 
There is no better guarantee of either its 
rarity or contemporaneous origin than that 
it should have travelled this primrose path. 
Walpole was a man who abhorred the false 
antique and for the adornment of his house 
at Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, would go to 
great lengths to secure the genuine. All his 
life he was particularly interested in the 
“true and lively effigies of all our Kings.” 
That of Henry defied him almost to the end. 
Imagine his elation so late as 1781 at being 
able to say to the Rev. William Cole “I have 
the head of Henry III. Pray tell me more 
about the Church of Barnwell which his 
Majesty endowed ”. 


Immediately after his purchase Walpole 
had it drawn by John Carter, prints of which 
still exist and from which the photograph 
has been taken. He then discarded the 
upper half. Walpole was too much of the 
true connoisseur ever to erect a modern 
piece adjacent to an ancient one which by 
the combination of idea might suggest it 
was of parallel antiquity. Having as it were 
plucked that out he chose a spot immediately 
above the central arcade of his armoury for 
its permanent position at Strawberry Hill. 
In his “Description of Strawberry Hill” 
1784, this is described as the vestibule open 
with three arches upon a landing place of 
the stair connecting its breakfast room with 
the library”. The recess contained trophies 
brought by Walpole’s ancestors from the 
Crusades. 


With his death in 1797 closes one of its 
brightest associations. For some 45 years 
the head remained where he had placed it 
until 1842. In that year his family in the 
person of the Earl of Waldegrave decided 
to offer the whole of the contents of Straw- 
berry Hill to public Auction, “a repast", 
as the title page of the catalogue quaintly 
says “for lovers of literature and the Fine 
Arts which bygone days furnish no previous 
example and which would be vain to con- 
template in times to come”: Mr. Geo. 
Robins was the auctioneer commissioned, 
and the sale which was scheduled to last 24 
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days began on the 25th April 1842. It is 
interesting to note that the actual list of lots, 
garnished though it is with Victorian super- 
fluity, is in the form of a descriptive town 
in which the most valuable objects are alone 
pointed out, and one finds on arriving 
at the Armoury, that this head, which is 
described as “an alto relievo in oak of his 
time portraying Henry III” is the only one 
specifically mentioned there. As lot 84 the 
head was offered on the 19th day of the 
sale when it was bought by Thomas Littleton 
Powys, 2nd Lord Lilford. Lord Lilford’s 
principal object in acquiring it apart from 
its antiquity, was its local interest, Lilford 
Hall being but a stone’s throw from its 
original abode. He took it back with him 
to the hall and placed it in a central position 
upon the open Gothic fireplace in his study. 
There it remained for over a century until 
the recent melancholy train of events result- 
ing in the disposal of the estate, the house 
and its contents. 


By the instructions of the sixth Lord Lil- 
ford, who was at that time a very sick man, 
the head was not included in the initial dis- 
persal of 1942. It still formed part of the 
suite of rooms retained by him, the re- 
mainder having been given over to the 
American Red Cross Authorities. Upon his 
death in 1945 the whole of the estate 
was sold and the remaining part of the 
furnishings catalogued for immediate local 
disposal. 


Before this last step could take place, 
however, representatives of Sotheby’s were 
instructed to collect any of the valuable 
objets dart for inclusion in their London 
Auctions. 


As a result it was sold to the Albemarle 
Galleries of New Bond Street, London, W, 
from whence it has reached its ultimate 
abode, the Burrell Collection in Glasgow. 
All Saints’ Church in Barnwell, its first, is 
tow no more. It was pulled down in 1825 
and the chancel alone left standing. Of such 
is the progress of antiquity. 


The principal value of the bust today is 

at it is a contemporary likeness of a king 
of whom all such are believed non-existent. 
Its nearest rival, which it closely resembles, 
is the recumbent effigy on his tomb in West- 
minster Abbey. Because of the former fact 
itis unique, and one hopes its insurance. 


T. LITCHFIELD. 
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THE AUTHORSHIP OF FOUR POEMS 
IN “ THE GARLAND OF GOOD WILL” 


ABOUT 1593 there was printed in London 

a volume of popular poetry titled The 
Garland of Good Will, written by Thomas 
Deloney, the foremost balladist of the day. 
Long after the death of Deloney in 1600, 
the book had a vigorous life, proved by the 
numerous printings of it and the references 
to it during the seventeenth century.’ Today 
the earliest edition of the work we have is 
that of 1631, by which time the original con- 
tents had been altered. It is about four of 
the alterations that I wish to write in this 
article. 

When F. O. Mann edited Deloney’s works 
in 1912, he, though suspicious of three of 
the four poems I am discussing, was unable 
to identify their authors. Since 1912 Mann’s 
edition has been the standard collection of 
Deloney’s work, and since 1912 these four 
poems have been identified. Agnes Latham 
and Hoyt H. Hudson argue convincingly in 
favour of Ralegh’s authorship of one, Hyder 
E. Rollins finds two others to be the work 
of Nicholas Breton, and I have found the 
fourth one in England’s Helicon, where it is 
attributed to Henry Chettle. Though Miss 
Latham, Hudson, and Rollins have published 
their findings, I think it advisable to publish 
all of these identifications together. One 
could scarcely expect that the New Variorum 
Shakespeare would contain a discovery 
about The Garland of Good Will, yet that 
is where Rollins publishes his discovery. 

In the 1631 Garland of Good Will, the 
second from the last poem is “ A farewell to 
Loue,” which Miss Latham and Hudson con- 
vince me was written by Sir Walter Ralegh. 
For their arguments, see (1) Agnes Latham, 
ed., The Poems of Sir Walter Ralegh 
(London, 1929), pp. 132-134, and (2) Hoyt 
H. Hudson, “ Notes on the Ralegh Canon,” 
MLN, XLVI (1931), 387-388. 

The last two poems in the 1631 Garland 
of Good Will are stanzas 106, 108, 112, and 
114 of Nicholas Breton’s Pilgrimage to Para- 
dise (1592). The text in the Garland is in- 
ferior but still so close to the original that 
the changes may be attributed to careless 
copying or printing. For the original 
identification by Hyder E. Rollins, see The 
Poems, New Variorum Shakespeare (Phila- 
delphia and London, 1938), p. 548. 

The poem whose authorship I have dis- 
covered appears midway through the 1631 
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Garland and is “ A pastorall Song,” in nine 
stanzas, of which the last seven appear as a 
complete poem in England’s Helicon (1600). 
I have been unable to trace the two opening 
stanzas, though I believe they are part of 
the original work. Subscribed to the poem 
in England’s Helicon are the initials H. C., 
which Hyder E. Rollins, the editor of 
England’s Helicon, satisfactorily identifies 
with Henry Chettle. It is surprising that 
Rollins, when editing England's Helicon, 
failed to recognize the poem as one also 
appearing in The Garland of Good Will, a 
volume with which he had worked consider- 


ably. He specifically lists the poem with 
those that “have not yet been found 
elsewhere.” 


I should point out that this discovery, such 
as it is, is double-barrelled. Students in- 
terested in Deloney are less numerous than 
those interested in England’s Helicon. A 
newly found seventeenth-century version of 
a poem in that miscellany—the only other 
known version—is, perhaps, the proper way 
to view what I am reporting. 

That other poems in the 1631 Garland of 
Good Will were not written by Deloney is 
quite likely. If Deloney’s other collection 
of verse, Strange Histories, is a fair example, 
we have sufficient evidence of the seven- 
teenth-century editorial practice of freely pil- 
fering poems. Surviving in two early 
editions, 1602 and 1607, Strange Histories in 
1607 acquired twelve poems not written by 
Deloney. Perhaps there are as many alien 
poems in the 1631 Garland of Good Will. 


S. M. PRATT. 


Ohio Wesleyan University, 
Delaware, Ohio. 


*See The Works of Thomas Deloney, ed. Francis 
Oscar Mann (Oxford, 1912), pp. 344-346, and 
England’s Helicon, ed. Hyder Edward Rollins 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1935), I, 165-166. 

* England’s Helicon, ed. Rollins, II, 3. 


THE ANCESTRY OF CHRISTOPHER 
MARLOWE 


N the calendar of wills proved in the 
Probate Registry of Canterbury there 
will be found numerous testators of the 
names of Marlar, Marley, Marleyn, Mar- 
lowe, Merley, Morley and Morleyn, indivi- 
duals who died in Kent in the 15th and 16th 
centuries. 
It is not possible to say that all these 
persons, with varying surnames, derive from 
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a common ancestry. We know, however, 
that Christopher Marlowe, the dramatist 
(baptised at Canterbury in 1563/4) and his 
father wrote their names Marley, and that ip 
certain official documents Christopher Mar. 
lowe is designated Marle and Morley. It is 
probable that most of these variants, with 
the exception perhaps of Morleyn, were 
used indifferently to describe the same or 
inter-related persons at a period when the 
spelling of names was notably capricious, 

There would appear to be no actual evi- 
dence that John Marlowe, of Canterbury, a 
member of the guild of shoemakers and 
tanners, and at one time churchwarden, and 
parish clerk (the father of Christopher Mar- 
lowe), was the son of Christopher Marley, 
tanner of Canterbury, who made his will in 
March 1539/40. It has been assumed on 
very presumptive evidence that this is the 
case, and that John Marley was a posthu. 
mous child of Christopher, the tanner. In 
the first place Christopher Marley, in his 
will (referring to his wife) makes careful 
provision for “the child which she goeth 
with,” who if a man child, was to inherit 
his “dwelling house with the hangings, the 
meat table, the best chair, and a house 
adjoining to his dwelling house called the 
Old Hall, with the land belonging thereto.” 
Secondly, John Marley had _ married 
Katherine Arthur (in 1561), who is presumed 
to have been the daughter of the Rev. 
Christopher Arthur, rector of St. Peter's, 
Canterbury, which suggests that the child 
was named after both grandfathers. Add 
to this the fact that apparently no other 
instance of a Christopher has been dis- 
covered in all the Marley etc. wills in Kent 
of the period. 

The parentage of Christopher Marley, the 
tanner, whom we assume to have been the 
grandfather of the dramatist, is proved 
beyond dispute. His father was Richard 
Marley, also a tanner, of the parish of Holy 
Cross, Canterbury, a man of substance, 
possessed of houses and lands. In his will 
dated 12 June 1521,” he desired to be buried 
in the churchyard of his parish, and made 
bequests to the high altar and three other 
altars. He enjoined his executors “ to cause 
to be gilt well and workmanly the crucifix 
of our lord with the Mary and John stand- 


>No date of proof. Arch. Court of Canterbury. 
A.23, fol. 24. 

?No date of proof. Consistory Court of Can 
terbury, Vol. 13, fol. 61. 
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ing upon the porch of the north door” of 
the church. Other pious bequests included 
“a taper of two pounds of wax to burn the 
space of a year before the picture of our 
Lady of Pity and St. Erasmus,” and the 
setting up of “a new Rood Joft. " He 
mentions three servants and “olde Fader 
John that keepeth my tan house.” He 
names his mother, Katherine Marley, then 
living, and his sister Margaret, wife of 
Thomas Colphall (his executor). His only 
son, Christopher, was under age in 1521. All 
the store of leather in his tan house was to 
be sold to provide £10 for his son, and to 
pay his debts. Other bequests were to his 
mother “ my gown furred with white lamb,” 
and 25 pairs of shoes for twenty-five poor 
ople. 

i order to get back one generation further 
we have to find a Marley who died in or 
before June 1521, leaving a widow named 
Katherine, a son named Richard and a 
daughter Margaret, who became the wife of 
Thomas Colphall. So far no such individual 
has been traced, and it is not possible to 
name the father of Richard. 

There was another tanner, John Marley of 
Sturry, who made his will on 8 May 1504.° 
He aspired to be buried in the church of 
St. Nicholas, Sturry, “ before the image of 
our Lady there.” His land lay in Sturry 
and Westbere, and he names his wife Con- 
stance, his sons, Richard and John (both 
under twenty-two years), and mentions each 
of his daughters, but does not name them. 
The only other relative mentioned is an 
uncle, James Gauton (? Gunton). He can- 
not be the father of Richard Marler, whose 
mother was Katherine, but he might well 
be an uncle. 

There was a family of Marler at Smarden 
which can be traced from wills and marriage 
licences from 1464 to 1597 (and possibly 
later). William Marlar, of Smarden, made 
his will on 1 August 1464.‘ He left various 
pious bequests, among which is the follow- 
ing “ I give to the new book called A Legend 

” He names no wife, but a son Law- 
tence, and a daughter Agnes. The son Law- 
tence was also of Smarden. He made his 
will on 6 April 1479.° He mentions his wife 
Joan, who is to have “one large room in 


sa vapred 7 June 1504. Arch. Canterbury, Vol. 9, 
wi eered Archdeaconry of Canterbury, Vol. 1, 


soe a 1479 Archdeaconry of Canter- 
ry, A 


fi 
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the west end of his house for life. His sons 
were Richard, Henry, Usbert, Thomas, and 
John, and he had a daughter Alice. Richard, 
presumably the eldest, as he had the custody 
of his younger brothers, died a year after his 
father. His will is dated 1 April 1480. He 
left a widow Agnes, and as he names no 
children was probably a young newly- 
married man. 

His brother, Usbert Marlar made his will 
on 21 April 1501.” He names his wife Joan, 
and sons Lawrence, John, Thomas, Simon, 
Jasper, William and Richard. John Marlar 
the son made his will on 21 April 1521.° 
His wife was Agnes, and he had sons James 
and Richard, and daughters Alice and Joan 
(who was to have 10 marks on marriage). 
His elder brother Lawrence made his will on 
4 July 1533.° He left a widow Julian, sons 
Jasper, Thomas and Usborne, and daughters 
Joan (under age), Margaret wife of — 
Gervys, of Halden, and Elizabeth, wife of 
Edward Pellonde, of Smarden. He left 5s. 
“towards a new banner cloth of silk in the 
church of Smarden.” 

Here we have five generations of Marlers, 
of Smarden, but in none of the wills is there 
any indication of their trade or calling. 
They appear to have all possessed small hold- 
ings of freehold land. The unusual Christian 
name Usbert or Usbarne is probably derived 
from a marriage, as Usborne and Osborn 
are found as a surname in the district from 
1460 onwards. There is nothing at present 
to link them up with the ancestors of 
Christopher Marlowe. 

On 28 August 1472'° one Thomas Morley, 
of the parish of St. Mildred the Virgin, 
Canterbury, with lands and tenements in 
Bridge and Nether Hardres, made his will. 
He names his mother Julian, his sisters Joan, 
Alice and Isobel, his sons William and 
Henry, his deceased wife Joan and his pre- 
sent wife Alice. One of his !egatees, and a 
witness, is James Ganton. John Marley, the 
tanner, of Sturry, mentioned an uncle James 
Ganton in 1504. 

Other wills which have been examined 
may be mentioned briefly. 

* Proved 19 aioe —" Archdeaconry of Can- 
terbury, Vol. 3, 349 
; -™ pEX Rd of Canterbury, Vol. 8, 

o 
‘ a Archdeaconry of Canterbury, Vol. 14, 
ol. 

, “Proved Archdeaconry of Canterbury, Vol. 19, 
ce) 


‘ oi i Archdeaconry of Canterbury, Vol. 
te) 
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1. Alice Merlowe, of Eastrey, will dated 
12 March 1493/4.7* She had a son William 
who had died, leaving a widow Katherine, a 
son Nicholas and a daughter Beatrix. 

2. Joan Marley, widow of Robert Marley 
of Chilham, will dated 30 January 1532/3.'* 
She mentions but does not name a son and a 
daughter, but refers to her son’s son Moses. 

3. Ellen Marlar, of Linstead, will dated 
5 August 1510** left “six marks to buy a 
pair of organs,” and a torch for the church 
of Buckland. She names only a son-in-law, 
Heles (? Elias), a member of a prolific 
family in Linstead. 

4. Felyce Marlar, of Linstead, will dated 
1 February 1510/11,‘ who names a son 
William and a daughter Joan. 

5. Richard Marley, of Faversham, will 
dated 4 October 1518,’* with a wife Eleanor. 

6. Thomas Marlowe, of the parish of St. 
Mary of the Castle, Canterbury, will dated 


™ Proved 28 vy 1494 Consistory Court of 
Canterbury, Vol 

2 Proved 1 ch ~ lg 1534 Archdeaconry of 
Canterbury, bes 20, fol. 21. 

Proved 6 June i“? puenmneny Court of 
Canterbury, Vol. 2, fol. 

“Proved 6 June BiL , re Court of 
Canterbury, Vol. 2, fol. 205. 

1’ Proved 29 October 1518 Archdeaconry Court 
of Canterbury, A.13, fol. 219. 


. Marley 


Dead before 
12 June, 1521 
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9 July 1518.°° He desired to be buried jn 
the church of St. Mary “ before the image of 
He names his wife Alice, his 
daughter and heir Elizabeth, in the event 
of whose death his tenement and garden is 
to be sold and the money distributed in 
dirges, masses and other works of piety, 
His widow Alice, made her will on 15th 
She names her daughter 
Elizabeth, and a daughter Joan Cokyn. 
There are a few wills of Morleys of Iwade, 
Westbere, Hythe, Rolvenden and Challock 
which have not been examined, and there 
are many wills in the name of Morleyn, 
mostly from the Sussex border of Kent, 
Finally, mention must be made of a Kent 
Visitation pedigree (1619) of Marler, show- 
ing the descent of Anthony Marler, of Cray- 
ford, from Anthony Marler of London, who 
married Elizabeth, daughter of William 
Gouston, of London, 
Marine Causes. 


March 1521/2.?’ 


Treasurer of the 
There are P.C.C. wills of 
Marlers of Crayford proved in 1527, 1544, 
and 1610. These have not been examined, 
as there is nothing to suggest that the family 
had any connection with the Canterbury 


eptember i 1518 Archdeaconry Court 


7 Proved 4 April 1522 iiasiinen Court of 
Canterbury, A.15, fol. 20. 
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district. According to MHasted, George 
Marler sold the Crayford property in 1636.** 
The wills of the parents of the dramatist, 
John and Katherine Marlowe, have not been 
dealt with here, as most of his biographers 
record them in detail, and abstracts from the 
originals add little of material interest. 


P. D. Munpy. 
* Hasted’s History of Kent, Vo}. I, p. 210. 


A CONJECTURE ON KING LEAR 


GONERIL, it will be remembered, is 

reproaching Albany for his inactivity in 

the face of the French invasion, and utters 
the following words. 

56 France spreads his banners in our noiseless 


land, 
With plumed f state begins thereat (Q corr.) 


helm thy slayer a. threats (Q uncorr.) 


Whil’st thou, a moral fool, sits still and cries 
“ Alack! why does he so?” 

As this passage is omitted in the Folio, 
the two states of QI given above are the 
total of our textual evidence. Editors have 
offered many suggestions, and the purpose 
of this note is to suggest that the scribe of 
the copy for Q—writing, according to Prof. 
Duthie’s hypothesis of a memorial recon- 
struction by the whole acting company, 
under dictation and no doubt carelessly and 
at speed, since probably only he would ever 
have to read what he wrote—may have in- 
tended to represent the words: 


With plumed helm his state begins thy 

rout(e). 

The changes involved in the text, as will 
be seen, comprise (a) ‘ thy’ to ‘his’, (b) ‘e’ 
to‘y’, and (c) ‘ea’ to‘ou’. (a) is not new, 
but was suggested by Sir Walter Greg in his 
work on the variants of the Quarto (p. 174). 
He there argued that, in the absence of an 
‘and’, line 57 needed a new subject and 
that this was most probably ‘his [i.e., the 
King of France’s] state’. Reconstructing 
the line as 


With plumed helm his state begins the reat, 
he confessed himself at a loss what the last 
four letters might conceal. The case for 
‘his’ is not strong and, although accepted 
by Prof. Duthie, was criticized by Prof. Muir 
in his new Arden edition of the play (p. 157); 
but it would be much strengthened if a 
plausible interpretation or emendation of the 
test of Greg’s reconstruction could be found. 
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This is what I am attempting to offer in the 
two other emendations here suggested. 

(5) involves the assumption that the scribe 
was capable of forming a ‘y’ so carelessly 
that it looked like an ‘e’. In line 28 of 
the same scene, Prof. Duthie manages to 
suppose that another final ‘ y” was taken by 
the press-corrector for a tail to a ‘d’— 
which at least argues a certain sketchiness 
in its formation. Allowing for the special 
circumstances mentioned above, these mis- 
readings do not appear so improbable as 
they would be in normal copy. (c) involves 
two misreadings, neither of which is in- 
herently impossible, and one of which (e/o0) 
occurs in two places earlier in this scene 
(I. 12: Q corr. terrer/F terror; 1. 28: Q corr. 
bed /F body). 

From a graphical point of view, then, the 
reading suggested appears at least possible, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
copy’s origin. As regards sense, one of Prof. 
Muir’s objections to reading ‘his state’ is 
that ‘“ state” would be awkwardly applied 
to the French army’. There does not indeed 
seem to be any Shakespearian example of 
“state” used in such a way. If the contrast 
with ‘rout’ is admitted, however, ‘state’ 
takes on the sense of ‘ prosperity, fortune’, 
which occurs frequently both in Shakespeare 
and elsewhere, with an undertone of ‘ stateli- 
ness’ which, strengthened by ‘ With plumed 
helm’, conveys the idea of a triumphal pro- 
gress instead of a hard campaign. ‘ Rout’ is 
to be found with the sense required here in 
Cymbeline V ii 41: 

Then began 

A stop i’ the chaser, a retire anon, 

A rout, confusion thick... . 
This contrast seems appropriate to the vigour 
of Goneril’s reproaches at this moment of 
the action. No other reading that has been 
suggested seems to offer so strong and 
pointed a sense with so little graphical 


difficulty. D. M. ANDERSON. 


‘MACBETH ’: EMENDATIONS 


IV, 1. 79. Macbeth has met the three 
witches. At his request, they conjure the 
First Apparition to appear, who warns him 
‘Beware Macduffe’. The Third Apparition 
prophesies “‘ Macbeth shall never vanquish’d 
be untill Great Byrnam Wood, to high 
Dunsmane Hill Shall come against him.” 
Macbeth comments; according to the 
Folio— 
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That will never bee: 
Who can impresse the Forrest, bid the Tree 
Unfixe his earth-bound Root? Sweet boadments, 


‘ood : 

Rebellious dead, rise never till the Wood 

Of Byrnan rise, and our high plac’d Macbeth 

Shall live the Lease of Nature, pay his breath 

To time, and mortall Custome, Yet my Hart 

Throbs to know one thing: Tell me, if your Art 

Can tell so much: Shall Banquo’s issue ever 

Reigne in this Kingdome? 

Editors’ comments on the above lines are as 
follows: Malone changes “ Rebellious 
dead” to “Rebellious head”. He is fol- 
lowed by Clarke, Staunton, White and 
Knight. Marshall, Dover Wilson and 
Chambers print “ Rebellion’s head”: Staun- 
ton and Marshall shift the comma from after 
dead to after never. Malone, Clarke, Knight 
and Dover Wilson add a comma after never. 
Dover Wilson quotes Grierson, that Mac- 
beth’s “ whole speech is strange.” 

It cannot be accepted that Macbeth termed 
himself “our high-plac’d Macbeth” (he 
would not have been so egotistical, nor 
would he have apostrophized himself), so 
the sentence in which the phrase appears 
must have been spoken by another: it 
should be given to the Second Apparition, 
who, by it, confirms what the Third Appari- 
tion said about Birnam Wood. In their 
various remarks, the witches are diabolically 
amusing themselves by deceiving Macbeth 
regarding his fate, of which it is to be 
assumed they are aware, as, in Act I, they 
were aware that he would become king. They 
answer his question concerning Banquo’s 
issue by giving “A show of eight kings”, 
and conclude by dancing, to “cheer up his 
spirits”! It is evident that the Second 
Apparition’s name was accidentally omitted: 
restoring it, the excerpt appears as follows— 

Macb. That will never bee: 

Who can impresse the Forrest, bid the Tree 

Unfixe his earth-bound Root? 

2 Appar.t Sweet boadments, good: 

Rebellious dead, rise never till the Wood 

Of Byrnan rise, and our high plac’d Macbeth 

Shall live the Lease of Nature, pay his breath 

To time, and mortall Custome. 

Macb. Yet my Hart 

Throbs to know one thing: Tell me, if your Art 

Can tell so much: Shall Banquo’s issue ever 

Reigne in this Kingdome? 

IV, 1, 111. At this point there is a stage 
direction ‘A shew of eight Kings, and 
Banquo last, with a glasse in his hand.’ 
Macbeth comments— 

Thou art too like the Spirit of Banquo: Down: 

Thy Crowne do’s seare mine Eye-balls. And thy 


haire 
Thou other Gold-bound-brow, is like the first : 
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A third, is like the former. Filthy Hagges, 

Why do you shew me this?—A fourth? Start eyes! 

What wil] the Line stretch out to’ th’ cracke of 

Doome? 

Another yet? a seaventh? Ile see no more: 
Malone, Staunton, Clarke, Knight, White 
and Marshall all pass ‘Start eyes’ without 
comment. Chambers says the two words 
mean ‘start from your sockets, that I may 
behold no longer.’ But to protrude his eyes 
just then, was the last thing Macbeth would 
have done, for they were being ‘ seared ’, ie. 
scorched. Dover Wilson has a note ‘ Start’, 
i.e. from your sockets, that I may see no 
more’, which appears to be in agreement 
—_ Chambers’ opinion. The line should 
rea 

Why do you shew me this?—A fourth? Shut eyes! 
Macbeth, I, 3, 67, heard the witch tell Ban- 
quo ‘Thou shalt get kings’: now he had 
seen too many of them and their crowns. 
Anticipating more were to follow, he ex- 
claims to himself, in anger, ‘ Shut eyes’, that 
being the easiest way to freedom from 
further vexation. But it seems that, im- 
pelled by curiosity, he immediately reopened 
them for he mentions ‘another’ and then 
the ‘seventh’. From the stage direction 
above quoted and Macbeth’s remarks, it 
seems the ‘kings’ appeared one at a time. 
It was easy to mistake shut for start as both 
short words commence with s and finish with 
t, and A and ¢ both have long down-strokes. 
There is a parallel passage, Tempest, II, 1, 
192, “I wish mine eyes Would, with them- 
selves, shut up my thoughts.” 

IV, 2, 17. Ross tells Lady Macduff— 


I dare not speake much further, 
But cruell are the times, when we are Traitors 
And do not know our selves: when we hold 
Rumor 

From what we feare, yet know not what we feare, 

But floate upon a wilde and violent Sea 

Each way, and move. 
Malone, Staunton, Clarke, White and Knight 
pass ‘move’ without comment. Isaac Reed 
printed that Johnson apprehended ‘that 
Ross, who was about to proceed, being over- 
powered by tenderness, breaks off abruptly. 
Steevens, Perhaps the poet wrote ‘ And each 
way move.’ Marshall wrote of the last four 
of the quoted lines ‘One cannot make them 
clear and intelligible without such a radical 
alteration of the text as the most audacious 
commentator may fear to perpetrate. 
Chambers says ‘move’ may be a verb c0- 
ordinate with ‘float’, or a substantive, 
motion, direction. In either case it is af 
awkward phrase. Dover Wilson prints 
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‘Each way and none’. ‘Each way’ means 
every way, i.e. in all directions. Perhaps 
Shakespeare wrote— 


Each way, and moan. 


Ross meant ‘ We are living under anarchical 
conditions. We “fear, yet know not what 
we fear”: all we can do is to moan, when 
we think of our unhappiness and danger.’ 
Compare Cymbeline, IV, 2, 273, ‘ Thou hast 
finish'd Joy and mone’ (i.e. lamentation) 
and Part 3, Henry VI, V, 4, 3,— 

What though the mast be now blown overboard, 

The cable broke, the holding-anchor lost, 

And half our sailors swallow’d in the flood? 

Yet lives our pilot still: is’t meet that he 

Should leave the helm, and, like a fearful lad, 

With tearful eyes add water to the sea, 

And give ame strength to that which hath too 

mu > 

Whiles, in his moan, the ship splits on the rock— 

And what is Edward but a ruthless sea? 
This passage is remarkably like the one we 
are considering. In both, political condi- 
tions are compared to a storm at sea: 
Edward is ‘ ruthless’ and Ross hints as much 
regarding Macbeth. The ‘pilot’ is paral- 
leled by Ross. In view of all these similari- 
ties, as ‘moan’ is mentioned in the one, and 
(after the v has been emended to n) in the 
other, the case for the correction is proved. 
Moan is spelt mone, Much Ado. V, 3, 16. 

V, 4, 10. Malcolm replies to Siward, who 
has informed him that Macbeth ‘ Keeps still 
in Dunsinane ’"— 

‘Tis his maine hope: 

For where there is advantage to be given, 

Both more and lesse have given him the Revolt, 

And none serve with him, but constrained things, 

Whose hearts are absent too. 
Re the word ‘ given’: Malone quotes John- 
son, who refers ‘to the disagreeable repeti- 
tion of the word given in the third line, which 
inclines him to read ‘to be gone’. Steevens 
says ‘ Dr. Johnson’s explanation is most cer- 
tainly right’: Staunton that given is cer- 
tainly wrong. Malone’s opinion is that given 
Was caught by the printer’s eye glancing on 
the subsequent line, which made him set-up 
that word instead of gone. Clarke records 
that it has also been changed to gain’d, got, 
iden, etc. by various commentators, but he 
keeps to the Folio word. Knight and White 
accept given without comment. Chambers 
thinks that the substitution of ‘taken for 
given does not help much’. Dover Wil- 
on prints gone. Marshall interprets the 
second line as ‘ where he is obliged to give 
them an advantage or opportunity ’ and says 
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Johnson’s emendation is ‘the best and 
simplest °. 

As ‘none serve with him but constrained 
things’, it follows that all would have left 
him had they been able, and that there is 
no meaning in the excerpt if ‘given’ is 
retained. Macbeth had certainly given no 
advantage (opportunity), for he ‘con- 
strained’ all in Dunsinane to stay there as 
far as he could, and only those had escaped 
who had found there was advantage to be 
taken. Perhaps Shakespeare wrote 


For where there is advantage to be taken 
Both more and lesse have given him the Revolt. 


He thus provided an antithesis, as he did in 
very numerous other cases. The emendation 
removes ‘the disagreeable repetition of 
“given”.’ Compare ‘Speed then, to take 
advantage of the field’ (King John, II, 1, 
297). ‘To take advantage of the absent 
time’ (Richard 2nd, 2, 3, 79). ‘When I did 
him at this advantage take’ (M. N. Dream, 
Hit, 2, 16). 

V, 8,27. Macduff has told Macbeth that 
as he was “from his Mothers womb Un- 
timely ript”, he was not “one of woman 
born”. In reply, Macbeth makes his last 
speech— 

I will not yeeld 

To kisse the ground before young Malcolmes feet, 

And to be baited with the Rabbles curse. 

Though Byrnane wood be come to Dunsinane, 

And thou oppos’d, being of no woman borne, 

Yet I will try the last. Before my body, 

I throw my warlike shield: Lay on Macduffe, 

And Damn’d be him, that first cries hold, enough. 


Malone, Clarke, Knight, White, Marshall, 
Chambers and Dover Wilson all accept the 
italicized sentence without comment. 

To justify “ Yet I will try the last”, the 
word first would have to be added to the 
sentence, for in the context, there can be no 
last without a first. A very small addition, 
will get over that difficulty, and restore the 
line to what appears to have been its original 
wording, thus— 


Yet I will try ’th’last. 


In the plays, “ to the ” is very frequently thus 
curtailed, e.g. “t’th’ cracke of Doome” 
(IV, 1, 117). Macbeth meant that he would 
try to the last to overcome Macduff. Com- 
pare, “Be patient till the last” (Julius 
Caesar, III, 2, 12) and “ bravest at the last” 
(Ant. and Cleo., V, 2, 338). 


HowarD PARSONS. 
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“ GREASE THAT’S SWEATEN ” 


I SHOULD like to offer an aspect of Shake- 

peare’s attention to detail that has not 
been noticed. I refer to the striking physio- 
logical significance of these three quotations, 
which are quite typical of others, and taken 
from a macabre treatise upon which I am 
now working: 


(i) ... . grease that’s sweaten 
From the murderer’s gibbet throw 


Into the flame. 
(Macbeth: IV. i. 65-7.) 
(ii) Man. Good master porter, I belong to the 


arder. 
Port. Belong to the gallows and be hangéd, 
you rogue! 
(King Henry VIII: V. iv. 4-7.) 
(tii) Gads. What talkest thou to me of the hang- 
man? If I hang, I'll make a fat pair of 
gallows: for if I hang old Sir John hangs 


with me! 

(1 King Henry IV: II. i. 65-7.) 
“* Grease ’’, “ sweaten ”, “ larder” and “ fat” 
are analogous terms. Grease from the 
gibbet serves a flame as fat does a fire. The 
term “larder” is both an intrinsic quibble, 
quite in Shakespeare’s humour, besides ana- 
logous to “fatten”, cf. Timon of Athens 
at IV. iii, 12-3. While “fair pair of 
gallows” is realistic and apt imagery pro- 
voked by Falstaff’s enormous girth, though 
fortunately the Fat Knight dies peacefully 
in his bed! Had Shakespeare seen these 
pathological accretions on public gibbets? 
It is more than probable. For I think one 
may say with confidence that Shakespeare 
was susceptible to the universal fascination 
of a public hanging. K. B. Danks. 


SHAKESPEARE’S “ PREYING 
MONSTERS ” 
A Discussion 


STUDENT: Keats drew the impression 

that Shakespeare must have been an un- 
usually happy man. He cannot, then, have 
pictured Shakespeare going about, thinking, 
in prose, that “ humanity must perforce prey 
on itself, like monsters of the deep”. 
Shakespeare would never have had the 
thought, had not the concentration of his 
mind on the evil that Lear’s agony, like a 
Witch of Endor, called up from the dead, 
summoned the thought? It came to him, 


then, out of the ether? hell? heaven? 

The question has come to me as to a man 
in solitude, occupying himself with the 
effort to plumb the strange sea of poetic- 
creation. 
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But you are too busy with so many pupils 
to be one to ask a question. 

DON : I suppose most men by the time 
they’re 40 have had a good many both para- 
disal and infernal patches of experience, and 
a great artist can draw on whichever of 
those his subject demands. 


S.: Your card I have read. The next 
thing I read, it so happened, was this bit of 
Chateaubriand : 

“Tl y a peut-étre un Dieu, mais c’est le 
Dieu d’Epicure; il est trop grand, trop 
heureux pour s’occuper de nos affaires, et 
nous sommes laissés sur ce globe a nous 
dévorer les uns les autres.” 

You are a good reader, but there needs a 
better still to know that, while Chateaubriand 
drew on his “infernal” experience ”—the 
“patches” of it—for his sad conclusion, 
Shakespeare drew on no experience that any 
uninspired man had ever had. He was 
“told”. That made this difference; that, 
while a Chateaubriand, one day of such or 
such an opinion, may change it, ceasing to 
be of that opinion, the inspired man, after 
once “told” this or that, as he knows it, and 
does not merely opine it, never ceases to 
know it. And we should know it to be true. 
We should know it as unconnected with 
Shakespeare’s experience; without admix- 
ture, that is, of earthly, human, error. And 
what Shakespeare there prophesied will 
come to pass, unless... . 

Unless? Nothing is impossible to God; 
nothing, in other words, is impossible to the 
depth of knowledge of God that was in 
Jesus; no moving of mountains; so, that 
knowledge communicated so clearly as to 
compel understanding and belief in an élite, 
and by it communicated to the mass, that 
lump would be leavened, and there would 
dawn the hope that “ humanity will not prey 
on itself, like monsters of the deep”. 

That isn’t as clear as I'd like, and so I add 
that my understanding is that, had Shake- 
speare had only patches of paradisal experi- 
ence, he yet would have been “ told” what 
comes out of the ether into which has passed 
all the thought, joy and suffering of all the 
generations—we should still have had those 
words. So a teacher must drive home that 

criticism fails, when it discounts (as De 
Selincourt does; as Mackail does; as who 
does not?) every great sad utterance as only 
arising from the poet’s haphazard experi 
ence, and as a thing we shouldn’t have been 
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given, had his Dark Lady been fair, or his 
Fanny Brawne been kind. 

D.: Ambulas in mirabilibus supra me. 

S. (to himself): Is that so? It is sad, if 
itis so. How can a man teach anything that 
matters, if his mind isn’t one to send out 
into the universe? Who has such a mind? 
Who is it who will not say: “I shouldn’t 
wonder if it weren’t a pity”? who, reading 
the words spoken across the table, after 
Judas, given the sop, went out, and knowing 
them as words spoken as well to us as to 
the eleven;—who, so reading, if he should 
happen to recall what he has learnt from The 
Times of what all the best minds in the 
world are now full, would not be appalled 
by the contrast? Think of the layer upon 
layer of distress deposited in the minds of 
the better newspaper-readers of to-day by 
what has happened, is happening, and is to 
happen, with nothing of peace and good- 
will intermixed, and how that knowledge 
suddenly communicated to Peter and the 
rest, would have stunned their minds! Con- 
sider that, and you measure mankind’s 
degeneracy, and how likely it is that 
humanity will prey on itself; how likely that 
the beasts will inherit the earth, as is pro- 
phesied in “ Timon of Athens”. 


JOHN TwiIss. 


ON THE DATE OF “SIR GYLES 
GOOSECAP ” 


THE usual dating of Sir Gyles Goosecap, 

a play published anonymously in 1606 
but which is usually ascribed to Chapman, 
sets the limits of dating from 1601 to 1603. 
The latter date is established by the line 
“She is the best scholar of any woman, but 
one, in Europe” (I. i. 140") which is un- 
doubtedly a reference to a still living Eliza- 
beth. Chambers suggests that the latter part 
of this 1601 to 1603 period would best fit the 
allusions to the Family of Love (II. i. 263), 
but his argument loses weight by his own 
hand, as he writes elsewhere that the sect 
was well known in England as early as 1574- 
81.°. The early limit stems from the line 
“your greatest gallants, for men, in France 
were here lately” (III. i. 48), which may 
tefer to either the visit of Byron in Septem- 


‘Line references are to the play in The Comedies 
teorse Chapman, ed. T. M. Parrott (London, 


ts : E. K. Chambers, Elizabethan Stage (1923), IV, 
"* Tbid., III, p. 441. 
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pol 1601, or the visit of Nevers in April, 
1602. 

It is upon these visits that we can base a 
closer dating of the play, for it is apparent 
that it is to one or the other of these visits 
that the reference is made, and if the refer- 
ence is to the visit of Byron, then it must 
have been written before the visit of Nevers. 
That this is the case can be seen by continu- 
ing to read the speech cited above, which 
goes on: “and our lords are as far beyond 
them, i’ faith, for person and courtship, as 
they are beyond ours for fantasticality ” (III. 
i. 49-53). In a letter written April 26, 1602, 
after the departure of Nevers and his train, 
Chamberlain writes that these latter visitors 
were being commended for their carriage, 
and for redeeming and rectifying “ rascal 
report” about the French “that Biron and 
his train left behind them.’’* 

A further helpful allusion, although far 
from as conclusive as the above, may be 
found in Sir Gyles’ complaint against the 
French that “. . . they took away a mastie 
dog of mine by commission” (III. i. 97). 
On August 7, 1601, a month before the visit 
of Byron, a licence was granted at 
Westminster 

to Wiliam Lord Compton, master of the 

leash, to take up from any in whose 

custody they be, as many greyhounds as 
customary for the Queen’s disport, and 
as many hounds and beagles as he thinks 
convenient.® 
Sir Gyles goes on to describe his dog’s death 
at the paws of Sackerson, the famous bear 
at the Bear-Gardens. Such a death would 
be quite conceivable for a dog conscripted 
for the Queen’s disport, and such disport 
was quite likely in the entertainment of 
visiting noblemen. At any rate, a reference 
to the taking up of dogs would probably be 
more topical coming shortly after an order 
for conscription. 

The creator of Sir Gyles has given him a 
pet phrase: “because we are all mortal” 
(I. i. 112), on which he rings the changes 
in the course of the play. One such use is 
found in the complaint “ the days be mortal 
and short now, you know, and I love day- 
light well” (III. i. 258-9). Little of the 
humour in this play can be accused of having 
several levels of meaning, and this line would 
seem to be no more than an attempt to 
~ Mache Progresses of Queen Elizabeth (1823), 

* Reoneetle Papers, Addenda, Elizabeth, p. 409. 
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equate short days with Sir Gyles’ pet word. 
It is likely, then, that these lines found their 
origin in an approaching winter. 

It would, upon this evidence, be compara- 
tively safe to place the composition and 
probable first performance of Sir Gyles 
Goosecap between the visits of Byron and 
Nevers, September 6, 1601, and April 26, 
1602; with a strong probability that the play 
was written, at least, in the winter 1601-2. 


Rost. J. FUSILLO. 
Stratford-upon-Avon. 


CHARLES HOOLE, YORKSHIRE 
SCHOOLMASTER, 1609-1667 


MAY of today’s arguments about educa- 

tion can be clarified by considering how 
similar problems have been tackled in the 
past. One of the most important early 
schoolmasters was Charles Hoole, but there 
are still many unsolved questions about his 
career. 

1. Many authorities’ still repeat Anthony 
Wood’s assertion that Hoole was born in 
Wakefield. Actually he was baptised at 
Sheffield on August 6, 1609, a younger son 
of a Sheffield corviser who later moved to 
Wakefield. 

2. He joined Lincoln College, Oxford, 
when he was just over nineteen years of age. 
As this was older than usual, he may have 
been acting as a pupil-teacher at Wakefield 
Grammar School. 

3. Hoole was helped to go to Oxford by 
his kinsman, the Sheffield-born Robert San- 
derson, later Bishop. Addy suggested that 
Sanderson’s own MS pedigree volume would 
establish the degree of kinship. Is anything 
known about this volume or about the 
relationship? 

4. Hoole graduated BA in June 1632 and 
had his first experience of teaching when he 
acted as tutor to the twin sons of Anthony 
Morewood at Alfreton. As neither of these 
sons went to the university, and they were 
more than seventeen years of age when 
Hoole graduated, he may have tutored them 
earlier, but no evidence for this is known. 


* The readily accessible Dictionary of National 
Biography account, the best recent account by 
F. W. Austen in Rectors of Two Essex Parishes 
and their Times, 1943, and a still later sketch by 
S. J. Curtis in Leeds Researches and Studies, May 
1954, all repeat the error which was exploded by 
S. O. Addy in his article on The Hoole Family of 

7 


Sheffield in the Trans. Hunter Arch. Soc. iii, Dec. 
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5. Wood stated that Hoole was ordained 
about 1632 and retired to Lincolnshire. Is 
there any evidence for either statement? 


6. Wood’s statement that Hoole owed his 
appointment as Master of Rotherham 
Grammar School (in mid-1634) to Robert 
Sanderson differs from Hoole’s acknow- 
ledgement to his cousin, Edward Gill. Con- 
sidering the Gill’s record in local affairs and 
the social-political outlook at Rotherham, 
the latter seems much more likely. 

7. It is usually stated that Hoole left 
Rotherham for London at the beginning of 
the Civil War (1642), but is there any evi- 
dence of his being there later than 1637? In 
1642 the Master of Christ’s Hospital men- 
tioned Hoole’s “ abilities for the Teaching 
and ordering a Grammar School”, and this 
suggests that Hoole had already settled in 
London, but proof is needed. 

8. Hoole probably found the friendship 
of the Parliamentarian leader, Sir William 
Brownlow, very helpful while he was Rector 
of Great Ponton, Lincolnshire. He busied 
himself with his New Discovery and other 
writings, and probably married. Details of 
the marriage, his wife, Elizabeth, and the 
birth of their child are lacking. 

9. Hoole acknowledged his indebtedness 
to the famous Thomas Farnaby, but was 
there any closer connection between the 
latter’s school and Hoole’s own? 

10. There are various testimonials to 
Hoole’s prowess as a teacher, but curiously 
little is known about his pupils. Are any 
known to have gone on to the University? 

11. In 1663 he was appointed Master at 
Monmouth Free School by the Haber- 
dashers’ Company. One of Hoole’s succes- 
sors at Rotherham, Hargreaves Heap, made 
extracts from the Company’s Minute Book 
and also wrote a paper on Hoole, which 
cannot now be located.” 


12. In his writings Hoole emphasised the 
importance of a good library. The inven- 
tory of his goods at his death includes an 
item of only two pounds for furniture and 
books, so it is probable that Hoole’s library 
was not at Stock. Is anything known about 
his books? P. J. WALLIs. 


Dronfield Grammar School. 


*This information is from W. T. Freemantle's 
Bibliography of Sheffield and Vicinity, Section I, 
1911, which contains a short biography, as well as 
a list of Hoole’s many publications. 
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DONNE ALLUSIONS IN HOWELL’S 
FAMILIAR LETTERS 


[NS the Epistolae Ho-Elianae, the familiar 
letters of James Howell, there appears 
an interesting allusion to (or gloss upon) 
some lines of Donne, and I do not remember 
to have seen it recorded. This passage occurs 
in a letter of 25th July, 1635, two years after 
the publication of the editio princeps: 
Thus my Soul still moves Eastward, as all 
the heavenly Bodies do; but I must tell 
you, that as those Bodies are over- 
master’d, and snatch’d away to the West, 
raptu primi mobilis, by the general motion 
of the tenth Sphere, so by those epidemical 
infirmities which are incident to man, I 
am often snatch’d away a clean contrary 
course, yet my Soul persists still in her 
own proper motion. * 
(Book I, Sec. vi, Letter xxxii; ed. 
Jacob, London, 1890, 1. 335.) 
This modifies, for the devotional purposes 
of the letter, the opening lines of Donne's 
“Goodfriday, 1613. Riding Westward ”: 
Let mans Soule be a Spheare, and then, in this, 
The intelligence that moves, devotion is, 
And as the other Spheares, by being growne 
Subject to forraigne motions, lose their owne, 
And being by others hurried every day, 
Scarce in a yeare their naturall forme obey: 
Pleasure or businesse, so, our Soules admit 
For their first mover, and are whirl’d by it. 
Hence is’t, that I am carryed towards the West 
This day, when my Soules forme bends toward 
Divine _ ed. Gardner, Oxford, 1952. 
There is a passage in another letter which 
seems to owe something to Donne, this time 
to the famous alchemical image of the 
Phoenix in “ The Canonisation”. Advising 
a friend against investing money in 
alchemical experiments, Howell uses these 
words : ; 
There be some that commit Fornication in 
Chymistry, by heterogeneous and sophisti- 
cal Citrinations; but they never come to 
the Phoenix Nest. ‘ ; 
(1 Feb. 1638; Bk. I, Sec. vi, Lett. xli.) 


FRANK KERMODE. 


MILTON’S USE OF “E’RE” IN 
“PARADISE LOST” 


IN her introduction to the latest edition of 

Paradise Lost, Miss Darbishire argues 
that Milton’s use of an apostrophe is often 
an important guide to his metrical practice. 
Accordingly, Milton uses the spelling e’re 
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(with an apostrophe) to indicate a contrac- 
tion for ever; when he uses the spelling ere 
(without an apostrophe) it would appear that 
he meant “ before” or “ precedent in time” 
(from OE ager, ME er). The spelling with 
an apostrophe occurs as follows in the 
Beeching edition, which is supposed to 
follow as exactly as possible whatever copy 
of the 1667 text Beeching had available: 
By right of Warr, what e’re his business be 


: (I, 150.) 
We can create, and in what place so e’re 

: (II, 260.) 

What e’re his wrath, which he calls Justice, 

__ bids : (II, 733.) 

Easie, e’re God had bid the ground be drie, 
(VII, 304.) 

Plant of the field, which e’re it was in the 
Earth (VII, 335.) 

What e’re I saw. Thou Sun, said I, faire 
ight, (VIII, 273.) 


Miss Darbishire prints the apostrophe in all 
of these cases except the two in Book VII, 
where her text reads: 


Easie, ere God had bid the ground be drie 


(VII, 304.) 
Plant of the field, which ere it was in the 
Earth (VII, 335.) 


Her correction in VII, 304 seems perfectly 
justified on grounds of consistency, though 
the whole question of the consistency of 
Milton’s metrical spellings must be held in 
reserve for a moment. In this case there is 
no doubt that the e’re in the Beeching text 
meant “ before” and was usually spelled by 
Milton without an apostrophe. 

Miss Darbishire’s second change seems 
much less certain. If in VII, 335 Milton 
intended ere, meaning “before,” the line 
would seem to make better sense with a 
stress on the preposition in. For example, 
if the line happened to read “which ere 
"twas in the Earth,” the reader would quite 
naturally assume that ere meant “ before ” 
(regardless of whether the text printed an 
apostrophe or not). The line, however, does 
not read this way, and to stress the pre- 
position requires reading an extrametrical 
syllable, and accordingly involves one in a 
disagreement with Bridges’ basic tenets, 
which deny the existence of such syllables. 
On the other hand, if Milton’s spelling e’re 
(with apostrophe) in this line actually indi- 
cates that Milton meant the contraction of 
“ever,” a reader would normally stress the 
verb was, in which case he could assume an 
elision in the final foot between the and 
Earth, regardless of the spelling. Either 
meaning would fit in this context. Milton 
could be saying, “ Plant of the field, which 
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before it was in the earth had to be made 
by God,” or he could be saying, “ Plant of 
the field, which ever one it happened to be 
in the earth, God made.” As the line stands, 
arguments can be made for either interpre- 
tation. In the following line, however, Mil- 
ton is speaking of “ every Herb ” and stating 
that “before it grew . . . God saw that it 
was good.” Miss Darbishire’s emendation 
has made the situation parallel for “ plant” 
and “herb”; however, there is no way of 
being certain that this was what Milton 
intended. So long as there is another 
plausible meaning which fits the spelling of 
the 1667 edition, it would seem an undesir- 
able practice to tamper with the text, even 
though Miss Darbishire’s result makes excel- 
lent sense and attains a nice balance. 

Miss Darbishire would seem, then, to have 
made one legitimate correction and one ques- 
tionable one. Perhaps it is worth noting 
that if one is inclined towards impressionistic 
interpretations, it would also be possible to 
change the spelling in VIII, 273 from e’re 
to ere. Admittedly the alternate possibility 
here is somewhat less obvious than it was in 
VII, 335. This passage occurs in a speech by 
Adam, where the father of mankind relates 
“how human life began.” He says: 

My tongue obeyed and readily could name 

What e’re I saw. 

In this context the meaning “ever.” is in- 
escapable; nevertheless, the meaning “ prece- 
dent in time” or “ first’ might also fit the 
context, for Adam began this description 
some twenty lines earlier by relating what 
he first saw: 

As new wak’t from soundest sleep 

Soft on the flourie herb I found me laid 

In Balmie Sweat, which with his Beames the Sun 

Soon dri’d, and on the reaking moisture fed. 

Strait toward Heav’n my wondring Eyes I turnd 

And gaz’d a while the ample Skie. . . 

Adam awoke to notice first the sky and in 
it the sun. It could be argued that in line 
273 Adam was actually relating what he first 
saw, because he continues in this same line 
to mention—at the very beginning of his 
list—the sun. Thus an editor operating on 
Miss Darbishire’s principles might change 
the 1667 spelling to ere (without apostrophe). 
A critic might charge that this interpretation 
was far-fetched, but the hypothetical editor 
could argue that there is no way of being 
absolutely certain which meaning Milton in- 
tended in this line. Of course, Miss Darbi- 
shire does not do this (she prints e’re in 
VIII, 273—with apostrophe), but I have 
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pointed out the possibility in order to show 
to what lengths Miss Darbishire’s editorial 
principles might lead. 

The point with e’re is a minor one, though 
it calls Miss Darbishire’s editorial method 
into question. However, she takes Milton’s 
apostrophes quite seriously. Speaking of the 
common synaloephae, she says “ the earth 
[is] the usual form, representing two metrical 
syllables; th’ earth representing one metrical 
syllable occurs a few times.”* In fact, th’ 
earth, representing one metrical syllable 
occurs more than a few times; it occurs at 
least ten times, not counting an occurrence 
in the plural. Moreover, the earth, repre- 
senting one metrical syllable instead of two, 
also occurs (V, 141, q.v., in addition to the 
likely possibility already pointed out in VII, 
335). From evidence of this nature it would 
appear that Méilton’s practice with the 
apostrophe may not have been quite so con- 
sistent as Miss Darbishire’s ‘rules’ would 
have us believe. If Miss Darbishire’s prac- 
tice were consistent and her ‘rules’ correct, 
it would be difficult to see why she refrains 
from inserting an apostrophe, for example, 
in V, 141, so that the passage would read 
“th’ earth” rather than “the earth.” If 
metrical criteria were valid and if Milton’s 
spelling were consistent, such a_ practice 
would be at least as justifiable as removing 
the apostrophe from e’re in VII, 335. But 
fortunately Miss Darbishire exercises con- 
siderable restraint in handling the actual 
text of Paradise Lost. She certainly does not 
tamper with the text as much as her editorial 
principles would seem to allow. 

Principles which allow emendations of this 
sort are not those commonly recommended 
by editors. It would seem that Miss Darbi- 
shire could only be justified in acting upon 
them if she were very certain that Milton’s 
spelling was extremely consistent. It has 
already been noted that in the case of the 
elision between the article the and earth 
the first edition was not very consistent about 
the use of the apostrophe—certainly not so 
consistent as Miss Darbishire’s language 
would lead one to believe. As Bridges has 
pointed out in Milton’s Prosody, the tech- 
niques of metrical elision are in themselves 
permissive; moreover students of the sub- 
ject cannot fail to note that indication of 
elision by the spelling was not practised 


* Helen Darbishire (ed.), The Poetical Rome @ 
John Milton (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952), I, 
XXVU-XXVIL. 
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very consistently by Milton nor by any other 
Renaissance poets. On reviewing the 
grounds for which she argues for a new 
edition, Miss Darbishire fails to take this 
information into account. As the case of 
ere would indicate, then, these unorthodox 
editorial principles should be considered 
somewhat suspiciously, at least for the pre- 
sent. Moreover, there would seem to be a 
strong likelihood that Milton was not 
actually so consistent about his spelling as 
Miss Darbishire’s limited amount of evi- 
dence may seem to indicate. He may very 
well have written e’re (with apostrophe), even 
in VII, 304, and have written it quite inten- 
tionally, though this was not his usual 


practice. RoBERT O. EVANS. 
University of Florida. 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL (1652) 
(excix. 201) 


EF is unfortunate that the version printed 
at the above reference of what Michael 
Maittaire styled a “fine copy of verses” is 
marred by misprints, misreadings and mis- 
punctuations. I enclose a copy carefully 
checked from Harl. MS. 7025, fol. 184 and 
checked, also, as a precaution, by Sloane 
MS. 4163, fol. 237. J. B. WHITMORE. 


In Inclytam Scholam 
Regiam Westmonasteriensem. 
Regine fundata manu, Regina scholarum ; 
uam Virgo extruxit, Musaq, Virgo colit. 
Inconfusa Babel, linguis et mole superba ; 
Celsior et fama, quam fuit illa situ. 
Gentibus et linguis late celebrata: tacere 
De qua nulla potest, nec satis ulla loqui. 
Opprobria exuperans, pariterg, encomia: linguis 
Et tot laudari digna, quot ipsa doces. 
Hebreus Grecusq, uno cernuntur in Anglo; 
Qui puer huc Anglus venerat, exit Arabs. 
Tercentum hic florent juvenes: mihi mira videtur 
Tam numerosa simul, tam quoque docta cohors. 
Sic numero bonitas, numerus bonitate relucet ; 
Ut stellas pariter lux numerusq, decet. 
Arte senes, annis pueros mirabitur hospes ; 
Dum stupet, in pueris nil puerile videns. 
Consurgit, crescitq, puer, velut Hydra sub ictu ; 
Florescitq, suis sepe rigatus aquis. ’ 
Stat regimen triplici fasces moderante magistro ; 
Doctaq, Musarum regna Triumvir habet. 
Scilicet has inter sedes quod regnet Apollo, 
Optime Apollineus comprobat ille Tripos. 
ardua : 
Sic super invidiam sese effert emula; nullis 
Invida, sed cunctis invidiosa scholis. 
Inde in septenas se digerit ordine classes ; 
Disposite, septem, quz, velut Astra, micant. 
Discit et Authores propria inter mcenia natos ; 
Et generosa libros, quos legit, ipsa parit. 
Instar Araneole studiosa has exhibet arces ; 
Quas de visceribus texuit ipsa suis. 
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Literulas docet his idem Pra&ceptor et Author ; 
Idem discipulis Bibliotheca suis. 
Accipit hic lucem, non ultra cecus, Homerus: 
uc venit a Scythicis Naso reversus agris. 
Utraq, divitiis nostris Academia crescit ; 
Hec Schola ad implendas sufficit una duas. 
Sic Fons exiguus binos excurrit in Amnes: 
Parnassi geminus sic quoque surgit Apex. 
Huic collata igitur, quantum ipsa Academia 


‘ prestat, 
Dic, precor ; Hec doctos accipit, ILLA facit. 
Rob. South 
Ann. Dom. 1652 
aut 1653 


JONATHAN SWIFT’S CHESTER 
RELATIVES 
(cxcix. 248-9) 
OME three or four years ago I engaged 


in a close study of the histories of the 
families of Swift and Erick, having long 
been interested in the remarkable career 
of Jonathan Swift, the celebrated Dean of 
St. Patrick’s, and, from an essay which I 
wrote, the following excerpts may throw 
some light on the so-called ‘Chester’ 
Relatives : 

“At this point it becomes necessary to 
bring forward what may be styled a 
* parallel’ family of the name of Swift.” 

(a) William Swifte of “ Stichford” [so 
spelled in his P.C.C. Will; 31 Langley signed 
in 1577, probate 1578] parish of Birming- 
ham, Warwickshire left an only son John 
Swifte. 

(b) John Swifte of “ Stitcheforde” [so 
spelled in his P.C.C. Will; 93, Swann, signed 
in 1602, probate 1623] left the following 
children: William, Abraham, Edward, Mar- 
gerie (Burrowes), Anne, Mary, Alice 
[Underhill]. 

(c) William Swift of Sutton Coldfield 
[P.C.C. Will; 392, Brent, signed 1652, pro- 
bate 1653] left Francis, William of London, 
cutler, William of Worcester, draper, Abra- 
ham, Isaac, Abigail [Simpson], Winifred, 
Margery. 

(d) William Swift of the City of Worcester 
Esq [P.C.C. Will; 32 Dyke, signed 1688, pro- 
bate 1690] left William, Samuel, Francis, 
Mary [Philléy], Sarah [Underhill]. A 
daughter Martha, who had died, was wife of 
Arthur Hart. This will mentions also the 
testator’s brother Abraham and the children 
of his brother Isaac. This brother, Isaac 
Swift, became a merchant in Chester where 
he was buried, 3 February 1678 [St. Oswald 
Parish Register] and the brother Abraham 
became merchant for a time in Chester and 
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then in Dublin where he died in 1686, having 
married in 1680 Martha Cooke, step- 
daughter of William [afterwards Sir William] 
Billington, Sheriff in 1677 and Lord Mayor 
in 1696. Because he found this Abraham 
Swift in Dublin Mr. Elrington Ball boldly 
annexed him as son of Rev. Thomas Swift 
of Goodrich and consequently uncle of the 
Dean of St. Patrick’s. The baptismal Register 
of St. Oswald’s, Chester, has the record, 23 
September, 1673, of Abbeygell (sic) daughter 
of Isaac Swift, merchant, and churchwarden 
of St. Oswald Parish. 

This Abraham Swift died in 1686 leaving 
a very young son, also Abraham, born in 
1685, who went to the same Dublin school 
as Meade and Godwin, sons of Godwin 
Swift [eldest son of Thomas rector of Good- 
rich) by his fourth wife, Ellinor Meade. 
Abraham Swift the second, entered Trinity 
College, Dublin 5 September 1702, graduated 
B.A. in 1707 and disappears. 

Billington was a Cheshire man by origin 
and an Abraham Swift, merchant, makes a 
brief appearance in Chester as freeman in 
1673-4. It is very probable that Abraham 
of Chester and Abraham of Dublin were 
one and the same person and also that Isaac 
Swift of Chester was this Abraham’s brother. 

Rev. Jonathan Swift, D.D., rector of 
Laracos, Co. Meath writing, 2 September 
1710, from Chester to Stella in Dublin re- 
marked: “ My cousin Abigail is grown pro- 
digiously old.” The absence of any 
explanatory addition to these words makes 
it very evident that this “cousin” was well 
known to Stella, by repute at any rate; in- 
deed Swift seems to have known his Chester 
“cousin” since the year 1693. He was now 
on his way to London and was probably 
staying at the inn called ‘The Yacht’ in 
Watergate Street, Chester, kept by one Mrs. 
Kenna, an Irishwoman. Nearly three years 
later Rev. Jonathan Swift, D.D., now Dean- 
designate of St. Patrick’s, Dublin, 6 June 
1713, to Mrs. Vanhomrigh in London wrote: 
“Well I had a charming handsome cousin 
here twenty years ago. I was to see her tonight 
and, in my conscience, she is not handsome 
at all; but she is very good-natured ” [Elring- 
ton Ball II, 44]. Finally there is Swift's 


letter, 23 November 1726, to Mrs. Greenvil, 
Abbey Court, Chester, concerning a copy of 
his portrait which he had promised to give 
her. Elrington Ball transcribes the name as 
‘Greenvil’, but in the Parish Register of 
St. Oswald’s, Chester, it is correctly set down 
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as ‘Greenfield’. Here are the relevant ex- 
tracts: 

(a) 1673. Abbygell, daughter of Isaac 


Swift, merchant and also churchwarden, 
baptized 1673. 

(b) 1714. John Greenfield of Preston, 
Lancashire, gent married to Abigail Swift of 
y® Abbey Court, spinster, 16 Dec". 

There cannot be any doubt that Mrs. 
Greenfield was Swift’s “cousin” Abigail. 
Abbey Court, Chester, where she lived, was 
the home of Isaac Swift; it is mentioned in 
the will of his son Richard of Chester and 
Dublin. 

On “ cousin ” Abigail Sir Harold Williams, 
influenced perhaps by the Christian name 
of Dean Swift’s mother, Abigail Erick, has, 
in his fine edition of the ‘ Journal to Stella, 
this note: ‘“ presumably a relation on the 
maternal side ” [II, 4]. 

But the extraordinary thing about it all 
is that Abigail Swift of Abbey Court, 
Chester, was in no discoverable way akin to 
Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, who 
had a proclivity to ally his family to persons 
of rank and substance. He claimed alliance 
with the Swifts of Yorkshire but research 
of the most careful kind has apparently 
found not the least basis for such a claim: 
the Yorkshire Swifts had a peerage in their 
family. 

Of the marriage of John Greenfield and 
Abigail Swift there was one child, Elizabeth, 
who probably died young: she is not men- 
tioned in her mother’s will. John died in 
1758 and Abigail in 1761 at the great age of 
88 leaving all her property, the Dean’s por- 
trait perhaps included, to William Swift of 
Birmingham, plate-spur maker [Chester wills 
at Preston]. 

Here then is material for the research of 
the very stoutest of the people who call 
themselves genealogists. yw 1. WeLPLY. 


THE DIARY OF CHARLES 
BRIETZCKE, 1760 


(Continued from page 299) 


Mon. Ist. December. The Messenger is at 
last arrived from the Kg. of Prussia with a 
Confirmation of the Victory over M! Daun 
at Torgau on the 3rd Novr. & the 6 Dutch 
Mails due today arrived about 5 this aftern. 
staid till 11 decyphering them Mr. Shadwell 
& Mr. Wace talk’d of the Manner they were 
sent for to the Office by the office Keepers, 
which, to be sure, is not respectfull. 
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Tue. 2nd. Up to 8 filling in Commissions, 
tho’ we have 2 Clerks hired on purpose to 
write them, who do Nothing as I see: got 
Home to Night at past 11. 


Wed. 3rd. Up at past 8 writing Letters. 
walkd in the Park this Mg. which was very 
pleasant. 


Thur. Walkd in the Park with Miss Hayes 
& Hunter, in the Evg. met Miss Butcher 
at Charing Cross & walkd with her to St. 
James’s Square where Bea . . . was to see 
Miss Butcher Home. 


Frid. Sth. A Cold Day, the first Snow we 
have had this Year, more Military Commis- 
sions, the Streets quite like Winter In a 
Letter from Bror. Jack at Dover, where he 
is still he says it is a most bleak Place indeed 
this Castle. 


Sat. 6th. Walkd in the Park with Mjr. 
Lesley. I see Miss Butcher there with Capt. 
Lesley at the Tennis Court where Mr. Rey- 
nolds & Lawless were, nothwithstanding the 
Cold there is in the 


Sun. 7th. At Chapel this Mg. but it turned 
out rainy after Church which disappointed 
me of a Walk & of going to Mr. Royer in 
the Evg. see Miss Weston after Chapel, & 
staid at Home all Day her Face. 


Mon. 8th. I was at Drury Lane House to 
Night to see Mrs. Vincent play Polly in the 
Beggars Opera with Polly Honycombe, she 
did it very nice, I sat with Miss Walker & 
her Bror. who are pretty behavd enough, 
see her Home. 


Tue. 9th. Mr. Noble has gone out since last 
Thurs’ & is surprizingly recovered for the 
better. was at the House of Lords today 
to see His Majesty seated in his Royal Robes 
& Crown, to give his Assent to three Bills, 
Mr. Fenhoulet was very civil & put me in a 
place where none of the Members were per- 
mitted to stand see Ld. Ferrars there Bror. 
of the unhappy Lord Ferrers executed last 
May, Mr. Shadwell makes a shift to write 
Commissions with his lame Hand. 


Wed. 10th. I was at Mr. Hugonin’s House 
in Marylebon at his Sale of Goods till 1/4 
past 2 see a very pretty Lady there bought 
1/2 doz. soup plates & Water Glasses there. 
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Mr. Larpent was not at the Office this Evg. 
so I went Home soon, as there was Nothing 
to do which is seldom the Case at this Time. 


Thur. 11th. at 1 went to the Sale of Mr. 
Hugonin’s Goods at Mary Bone where I met 
Mr. Martheille who walkd with me from 
thence, he said he had not been well, I dont 
think he is so, & won’t live many Years in 
my Opinion, but what’s so uncertain as 
Life. see the pretty Woman going out as 
I went in, Har. & Nan drank Tea at Mr. 
Lorphelin’s, & at the Bedford, my Mor. & 
Mrs. Armitage to hear Whitfield. 


Frid. 12th. Nothwithstanding I was at the 
Office by 1/2 past 5 this Evg. I waited till 
near 1 of the Mg. 7 Hours after Mg’s Work 
is too much for the best Constitution, at 
least for mine with the poor scanty allow- 
ance one has for all ones Labour. 


Sat. 13th. Cleverly went abroad. did 
nothing till 11, & not the better for such 
damned bad Hours drank Tea with Mrs. 
Lorphelin & Horton, put up my Papers & 
went Home. 


Sun. 14th. Walkd to Mary le Bon & spoke 
to Tom Haselton about my Plates, I walkd 
in the Park with Miss Roworth who looked 
very pretty & then with Mrs. & Miss Walker, 
drank Tea with Mrs. Craddock Hoskins 
Cressel Burgess Armitage & my Mor. & 
Sis'® & Mr. Crisp at Mrs. Proctors was at 
the Bedford with Mr. Beldam & supped at 
Home. 


Mon. 15th. Walkd a Turn in the Park with 
Dives Fane & Ensign Percival Ld. Egremonts 
son & up the Green Park which was delight- 
fully pleasant drank Tea went to my Office 
then Home. 


Tue. 16th. a rainy windy Day, Last Monday 
Mr. Larpent’s son has begun to write as 
one of the ExtrY Clerks, & yesterday Jenkin’s 
son besides whom we have another Extr’ 
Clerk this busy Time Mr. Shadwell writes 
the Commissions very slovenly, I have been 
forced to write some of his over again. we 
supped at the Office & went away at 12. 


Wed. 17th. A fine Day, at 1 I thought I 
would take a Walk to enjoy it, but Mr. 
Walker Evan & Mann came in from abroad, 
we waited till near 3, tho’ I walkd a Turn 
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in the Park with Miss Hayes & Miss Hunter, 
at 5 I went there again, & was decyphering 
till 10. which made me very happy indeed 
to be sure. 


Thur. 18th. At 10 Mr. Wace & I were 
desired to attend, & were draughting till 
12. my Lord cannot do Business in the day 
Time more’s Pity. 


Frid. 19th. Mr. Larpent asked me if Mr. 
Potenger or Mr. Morin had told me that My 
Ld. intends making some considerations to 
the clerks for writing Commissions. at 5 I 
was going to Dinner but a Warr" was 
obliged to be wrote at that time, so I did 
not go to dinner til! past 5. Mr. Martheille 
& the Miss Ways were there when I went 
Home & drank Tea. Wednesday the 
12,000,000 was settled to be raised for 1761. 
an immense Sum. 


Sat. 20th. Was at Mrs. Lorphelin’s & see 
Lieut. H . . . y Pictures which sold at Mr. 
Hugonin’s Sale for 4s. & I was asked for 
it at a Broker’s 10s. 6d. The Expedition 
under the Command of Gen! Kingsley & 
Commodore Keppel was countermanded yes 
se’ennight on acct. of the Sickness of the 
Horses & Troops, & the obstinacy of the 
Westerly Wind, in consequence of which the 
Battalion of Foot Guards that were going 
upon It came to their Quar’’ in the Tower, 
it is said it will take Place the Beginning of 
february. we have mild Weather now for 
the Time of Year. 


Sun. 21st. At Chapel Mg. & after” then 
walkd in the Park with Masr. Garrick & 
we met his Aunt Mrs. David Garrick in the 
Green Park. In the Evg. I called at Mr. 
Ware’s but they were not at Home went to 
Anderton’s Coffee House in Fleet Street, & 
at 7 met Miss Clark & another Lady. 


Mon. 22nd. Walkd with Miss Cuire a bit 
in the Green Park, & Miss Ash spoke to me 
there. to Day’s Papers mention the Death 
of Polly Castle daugh' to the King’s Purveyer 
of Oysters last Satury. Poor Girl She had 
been upon the Town but a-bout a twelve- 
month. drank Coffee in St. Paul’s Church 
Yd. went to my Office & Home by 10. 


Tue. 23rd. I am rather easier now, by what 
Mr. Larpent told me, if it will buy me a 
Lottery Ticket what I get Extr’ it is more 
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than I have ever got in the Office, I hear 
Mr. Kluft is laid up, we have a Number of 
Invalids, Mr. Stepney Mr. Noble & Mr. 
Shadwell, which this busy Time makes it 
very weighty to the rest of the Clerks. I got 
Home by 10, as my Lord sends Word 
sometimes. 


Wed. 24th. I was to see the foolish figures 
& moppets at Essex House met Mrs. Armi- 
tage & Mor. there. Memento. I will play 
no more at Quadrille with any of the Somer- 
set Family. Our National Debt was lately 
imputed at 100 Million & that of France at 
above treble that Sum. The Kg. / think 
moved to St. James’s Palace on Wed’ the 
5th. Nov’ at Night, tho’ I can’t find it any- 
where except in one of the Chronicles. was 
in the City this Evg. but as I did not see 
Miss Clark, went Home to Tea. 


Thur. 25th. Xmas Day. I was at Chapel, 
after which called at my Office, then walkd 
in the Park with Barry & Miss Meredith & 
Miss Rogers, bowed to Miss Ash. dind & 
drank Tea at Home, & sat at the Bedford 
this Evg. where Mr. Hadley came in, He 
walkd to Somerset House with me, as usual 
it is a dirty Xmas, which is to be expected 
at this Season of the Year. 


Frid. 26th. Tho’ Xmas Holidays I was fill- 
ing up Commissions, in the agreableness & 
Happiness of my Office, I walkd in the Park 
this Mg. with Miss Hayes Hunter & Rogers 
& Lord Rutherford, as my Ld. was at Sion 
I got Home by 10 to Night. 


Sat. 27th. Sr. William Fowler a Cornet in 
Sr. John Mordaunt’s Dragoons, died at 
Paderborn in Germany a little while after 
he had joined his Regt this gent was con- 
cerned with Mr. Sutton in ill using that un- 
fortunate young Lady Miss Bell who died 
lately at Marybone. By a Pamplet just pub- 
lished of this affair, Mr. Sutton’s Character 
is made very free with I am for Him as I 
know him to be a good natured Man. Met 
Miss Cushnee of St. James’s Square, She is a 
very pretty Girl & was quite proud, Vanity 
& Vanity. Lleft her at Somerset Water Gate, 
& went to my Office, tho’ I was not at all 
well, Indeed that is no Wonder, when one 
considers the Vast Quantities of our Kinds 
of Business We have at present, & the few 
Clerks, having so many lazy ones & Invalids. 
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Sun. 28th December. Walkd in the Park 
after Chappel with Miss Cushnee of St. 
James’s Square, & two other Ladies, She 
looked very pretty Then I walkd a bit with 
Mrs. & Miss Meredith, then Miss Hayes 
Hunter & Rogers & Lord Rutherford who 
came from Court in the Evg. went to 
Thames Street but did not meet Miss Clark 
so I went & had a Pot of Coffee at the Bed- 
ford & sat there till 9. talking to Dr. Dove. 
Poor Mrs. Pinckney, to whom my Mor. has 
been very good of late by sending of her 
Dinners & wine, is still alive, & may live 
some Time they say, notwithstanding her 
being 80, & very poor. 


Mon. 29th. I was at the East India House 
in Leadenhall Street to enquire after Mr. 
Knepton who went to Bengal in Dec™ 1754, 
as a Writer to the E.I. Comp’ when I was 
told, that he, poor Fellow, had been dead 2 
or 3 years & his Money remitted over. Mr. 
Glasse of Bombay they told me was living, 
to whom I wrote, & sent it by to Nights Post 
to Mr. Philip Le Geyt on Board the Pitt 
Indiaman who is going to the East Indies, 
to convey it to Him. I hear that all the 
Servants & People under the Lord Chamber- 
lain are to remain in their Places, but there 
is a great Change under the Lord Steward 
of Place People & Tradespeople. My Mor 
remains I believe in her Place but as well 
as the rest must have a new Warr', & all the 
Fees paid over again which are 22 or 23£ 
and almost the Fees for all the Places are as 
much as will bring my Lord Chamberlain 
a pretty Penny as will the Renewal of all 
Commissions Civil & Military to my Lord 
Holderness & Mr. Pitt, & the Sect'Y at War 
Lord Barrington. Mr. Crisp came to see us, 
but was calld away before we had played 
at Quadrille. Mr. Noble is now at Denham, 
& mends, tho’ very slowly. 


Tue. 30th. Mr. Bullock was telling me the 
other Day that Mr. Dick the Messenger had 
built a Street at Dunstable, which is to be 
calld Dick Street, 1 suppose in imitation of 
Carrington Street; If Messengering will do 
this, it is one of the best Trades, when we 
poor Clerks for all our Faithfulness Labor 
& care might starve, if we were to depend 
only on the Office, this, tho’ hardly cred- 
ible, is a notorious Truth. Now as we have 
filled up, most of the Commissions for the 
Officers of the Army, we have begun the 
Staff Officers etc. those that are to be wrote 
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at full Lenth. Mr. Crisp drank Tea with Us 
& he instructed them in Quadrille, he is very 
indolent Man in my Opinion to spend his 
Time in such Trifles, as Quadrille, & foolish 
Letters which he writes, but he wants 
Employment. 


Wed. 31st. Decr. 1760. The last Day of this 
Year, which to me has passed away as a 
Dream, I wish I could say a pleasant one 
however I trust & hope the proceeding Year 
will be better as there are rather better Hopes 
amongst all these changes than I had before; 
I went Home to Mr. Wright’s Lodging this 
Evg where we had some Punch & Bearded 
Oysters, & we Two celebrated very cheer- 
fully the Last Day of the old Year till 12, 
when Church Bells in London began ringing 
(as usual) to usher in the New Year, which 
that it may be as prosperous as the Two last, 
I sincerely desire, AMEN. 


Communicated by Miss ELMA HAILEY. 


DR. JOHNSON’S USE OF AUTHORITIES 
IN COMPILING HIS DICTIONARY OF 
THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
(Continued from page 297) 

Do well 

‘as they say of Thorns, That they may 
do well in a Hedge, but ill in a Garden; so 
is it with these Cares, which being kept with- 
in their bounds and measures, hurt not the 
Soul; but if we admit them among our 
Prayers, they corrupt the very nature of 
them and turn them into sin.’ 


Settling 

‘When thou art therefore settling thy self 
to thy devotions, imagine that thou hearest 
thy Saviour calling to thee, as he did to 
Martha, Why art thou so careful? why art 
thou troubled about many things? One 
thing is only needful, the saving of thy Soul:’ 

‘When thou are settling thyself to thy 
devotions, imagine thou hearest thy Saviour 
calling to thee, as he did to Martha, Why art 
thou so careful?’ 


Imagination 
Way 
Reflect 

‘the imagination being naturally unquiet 
and tumultuous, interposeth it self many 
times without asking leave of us, casting 
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thoughts in our way, and forcing the Under- 
standing to reflect upon them.’ 

‘The imagination being naturally tumul- 
tuous, interposeth itself without asking leave, 
casting thoughts in our way, and forcing 
the understanding to reflect upon them, 

“The imagination casts thoughts in our 
way, and forces the understanding to reflect 
upon them.’ 


Pertinacy 
Importunately 

‘happy it were if we could as easily chase 
away these thoughts from us, as Abraham 
drove away those Birds: but their pertinacy 
is such, that when you drive them out of one 
Form, they assume another; and are so im- 
portunately troublesome, as makes many 
think it a thing impossible to be freed from 
them. Cassianus confesseth of himself, that 
. was brought very near to a despairing 
of it.’ 

‘Their pertinacy is such, that when you 
drive them out of one form, they assume 
another.’ 

‘Their pertinacy is such, that when you 
drive them out of one form, they assume 
another; and are so importunately trouble- 
some, as makes many think it impossible to 
be freed from them.’ 


Swimmer 

‘Should you ask (saith he) one that could 
neither swim himself, nor ever saw others 
swim, whether he thought it possible that 
the heavy body of a man could spread it 
self upon the water without sinking would 
not he answer peremptorily, that it was not 
possible? But let the same man see once 
with what ease the Swimmer keeps his head 
above the water, would he not as suddenly 
change his mind upon the sight of this Ex- 
periment, and apply himself to practise it?’ 


Imaginative 

“they could command their Appetite to 
love or hate, their rational Faculty to medi- 
tate, their imaginative to think on this, or 
not to think on that:’ 


Ingenuously 

*The Centurion whom we spake of, that 
had his Souldiers so absolutely at his com- 
mand, confesseth ingenuously, that he him- 
self exercised his Authority under another.’ 


High 
‘Spiders cannot easily weave their Nets in 
a high Wind,’ 
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‘ Spiders cannot easily weave their nets in 
a high wind.’ 


Emanations 

‘Prayer may well be reckoned amongst 
these Gifts which are not of earthly race, 
but rather immediate Emanations from the 
Father of Lights; yet this doth not exclude 
the preparing and disposing our selves for 
the receiving this Gift from Heaven,’ 


Unprepared 

‘To come therefore unprepared before 
him, as an Argument (say the Fathers) that 
we do not esteem God, we do not set such 
a rate upon him as we ought to do:’ 

‘To come unprepar’d before him, is an 
argument that we do not esteem God.’ 


Punctually 

‘if you would know more punctually 
wherin this Preparation consists, your 
spiritual Guide will tell you:’ 


To Compass 
Excess 

‘To compass this, there will be a need 
first of temperance in Diet; for the body 
once heavy with Excess and Surfeits, hangs 
plummets on the nobler parts and weighs 
the Soul down with it.’ 
‘There will be need first of temperance in 
diet; for the body, once heavy with excess 
and surfeits, hangs plummets on the nobler 
parts.’ 


Among 
Over 

‘Among all the Duties that relate to 
Prayer, whether of Preparation to it, or of 
Deportment in it, there is none of more 
prime Concernment, than to consider that 
when we pray, we do place or set our selves 
in the immediate presence of God, whose 
eyes, though they are at all times over us, 


Adoration 
‘ our Prayers are then only effectual, when 
they are presented with acts of Adoration:’ 


Recognition 

Unworthiness ; : 
‘there is an act of Reverence required 

before you begin your Devotion, in an 

humble Recognition of your unworthiness; 


Deprecate 

‘upon every return of speaking to God 
in that Cause, he doth it with that fear and 
reverence as to ask leave, and to deprecate 
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his anger before he spake: O let not the 
Lord be angry, and I will speak.’ 


Compellation 

‘the Psalms of David are admirable, and 
afford you no less than forty several ways 
of Compellation of him; some relating to 
his Power, as when he calls him by the 
name of, The King of Heaven, The King 
of Glory, The God of my Strength, The God 
that doth Wonders,’ 


Compellation 

‘the stile that is best fitted for all persons 
on all occasions to use, is the compellation 
of Father, which our Saviour first taught his 
Disciples to make use of in the excellent 
Prayer never to be disu’sd, nor laid aside by 

‘The stile best fitted for all persons on 
all occasions to use, is the compellation of 
father, which our Saviour first taught.’ 


Conditionally 

‘then was the boldness given to call God 
our Father; given even to sinners condition- 
ally, that they use it with that reverence 
as the converted Prodigal did, who though 
he had the confidence to call him Father, 
yet he had the humility withal, to confess 
that he was not worthy to be called his 
Son,’ 


Prostration 

‘Of all these outward Gestures, Prostra- 
tion is the lowest act of bodily Reverence 
that can be used, when the Supplicant cast- 
ing himself upon the earth, acknowledgeth 
4 that act, that he doth but cast dust to 
ust,” 


Ejaculatory 

‘they found by experience (as Cassian tells 
us) that the continuance of this posture long 
might incline to ease, and provoke to drousi- 
ness, they us’d it rather upon some short 
Rjaculatory Prayers, than in their larger and 
more continued Devotions, casting them- 
selves often down with some short and 
vehement breathings of the Soul;’ 
‘The continuance of this posture might 
incline to ease and drowsiness: they used it 
rather upon some short ejaculatory prayers, 
than in their larger devotions.’ 


Prostrated 
“some of them have been observed to have 
Prostrated themselves in this manner an 
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hundred times in the day, and as often in 
the night.’ 

‘Some have prostrated themselves an 
hundred times in the day, and as often in 
the night.’ 


Genuflection 

‘the more ordinary and more convenient 
for all persons, is Genuflection: Though we 
may have some excuse not to cast our whole 
body down, shall we not cast our knees 
down at least;’ 


Affirmative 

“because Affirmative Precepts, though 
they bind always in the Habit, cannot be 
said always to bind in the Act, this cannot 
be pressed so indispensably, as that neither 
sickness nor weakness, nor any other acci- 
dent, can be a bar to it: For where necessity 
intervenes, the bended knees of the heart 
may well excuse the Body.’ 


Inwardly 
Outward 

‘this Duty of external Reverence doth not 
then necessarily oblige, when the Soul being 
suddenly and inwardly moved to lift it self 
up by Prayer, the outward man is as it were 
surprised in some other posture, as walking, 
standing, sitting, or lying down; in which 
case, God will rather look to the inward 
Motions and Raptures of the Mind, than to 
the outward Form and Composure of the 
Body.’ 

‘When the soul being inwardly moved to 
lift itself up by prayer, the outward man is 
surprized in some other posture; God will 
rather look to the inward motions of the 
mind, than to the outward form of the 
body.’ 


Conscience 

* The only Heaven that is afforded us upon 
earth, is Peace of Conscience; the only way 
to preserve that Peace, is to keep our selves 
unspotted from the Worid;’ 


On the by 

‘this is no trivial ordinary Duty, no exer- 
cise on the by, but a work of high concern- 
ment, wherein the soul of a Christian 
seriously reflects upon it self, and the peni- 
tent sinner laying all the Actions of his life 
before him, arraigns, accuseth and con- 
demneth himself.’ 
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Set 
‘that this may be done with the more 
advantage, some hours at least, if not some 
day must be set apart for this examination.’ 
‘That this may be done with the more 
advantage some hours must be set apart for 
this examination.’ 


Eve 

‘let the immediate preceding day be kept 
as the Eve to this great Feast, wherein you 
are to humble your self by Prayer and Fast- 
ing, that you may be the better disposed and 
qualified for the performance of this Duty.’ 

‘ Let the immediate preceding day be kept 
as the eve to this great feast.’ 


Deductions 

“the most general and approved way is 
to set before you, as the most clear and 
impartial glass, the Moral Law of God, with 
such heightnings of it and deductions from 
it, as either our Saviour in the Gospel hath 
drawn from it, or our own reason well in- 
formed to make use of.’ 

‘Set before you the moral law of God, 
with such deductions from it as our Saviour 
hath drawn, or our own reason, well in- 
formed, can make.’ 


Necessitating 

‘Hast thou proudly ascribed the good 
that thou hast done unto thy own strength, 
or imputed thy sins and follies to the necessi- 
tating and inevitable Decrees ’ of God? 

‘Hast thou proudly ascribed the good 
thou hast done to thy own strength, or im- 
puted thy sins and follies to the necessitating 
and inevitable decrees of God.’ 


Self 

*‘ Hast thou really in thy thoughts no other 
Gods but him? Hast thou set up nothing in 
competition with him, no Pride, no Pleasure, 
no Profit, no Self-Love, no Self-Interest of 
thine own?’ 

‘ Hast thou set up nothing in competition 
with God; no pride, pleasure, profit, self- 
love, self-interest of thy own?’ 


Fortune-tellers 

* Hast thou given credit to vain Predictions 
of men, to Dreams or Fortune-tellers, or 
on about to know any secret things by 
ot?’ 

‘ Hast thou given credit to vain predictions 
of men, to dreams or fortunetellers, or gone 
about to know any secret things by lot?’ 
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Adversity 

‘Hast thou in thy Prosperity forgot thy 
God, or in thy Adversity hast thou put thy 
confidence more in worldly helps than him?’ 


Bodily 

‘Dost thou apprehend God as an infinite, 
incomprehensible Essence, without framing 
to thy self any bodily shape or form of him 
that is invisible?’ 


Religiously 

‘Dost thou in all thy Addresses to him, 
either of Publick Prayer or Private, come 
into his presence with reverence kneeling, 
and religiously bowing thy self before him 
alone?’ 

‘Dost thou in all thy addresses to him, 
come into his presence with reverence, kneel- 
ing and religiously bowing thyself before 
him.’ 


Lies 
‘Dost thou endeavour as much as in thee 
lies, to preserve the lives of all men, as bear- 
ing the same Image of thy Maker with thee.’ 
‘ Do’st thou endeavour, as much as in thee 
lies, to preserve the lives of all men.’ 


Causelessly 

‘Hast thou been either causelessly or sin- 
fully angry? Hast thou born Malice, Hatred 
or Revenge in thine heart?’ 


Labourers 

‘Hast thou defrauded Servants of their 
wages, Labourers of their hire, or Creditors 
of such debts as thou art able to satisfie?’ 


Done 

‘go on to the reading of some part of the 
New-Testament, not carelesly or in haste, 
as if you had a mind to have done, but so 
attentively, as to be able to give some 
account of what you have read, or to single 
at least some one passage or more out of it, 
to be laid up in your Memory and to be 
made use of in the practice of an holy life.’ 

‘Go on to the reading of some part of the 
New Testament, not carelessly, or in haste, 
as if you had a mind to have done, but 
attentively, as to be able to give some 
account of what you have read.’ 


I showed the first draft of these researches 
to Logan Pearsall Smith, who was kindly 
encouraging as was his wont on such occa- 
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sions; he gave the title. And now, after 
some years, not carelessly or in haste, I have 
done, though the study might be extended 
and still disclose new facets of literary illus- 
tration. Perhaps one day an edition of the 
Dictionary may appear restoring the quota- 
tions to their original fullness. Meanwhile 
let no one quote his authorities from the 
pages of Johnson’s Dictionary. 

‘Yet’, so Gordon S. Haight, ‘in the whole 
history of lexicography from the fifteenth 
century to the days of the New English Dic- 
tionary there has been no greater advance 
than Johnson’s attempt to illustrate the his- 
tory of words by quoting from the authors 
who used them; for conceiving this principle 
and carrying it out, no matter how imper- 
fectly, he deserves all honor.’ 


References to publications bearing on the 
subject of this Note, including one or two 
quoted above, will be found in ‘ Johnsonian 
Studies 1887-1950 A Survey and Biblio- 
graphy ’, by James L. Clifford, 1951. 

I have only lately heard from Mrs. Donald 
Hyde that Dr. Johnson’s copy of Walton’s 
Life of Dr. Sanderson is in The National 
Library of Wales. The librarian has kindly 
afforded particulars that show the book was 
used for the Dictionary. 


LINDSAY FLEMING. 
(Concluded) 


POMPADOUR AND ORRY 


N her book entitled ‘““ Madame de Pompa- 
dour” Miss Nancy Mitford refers to 
JEAN HENRI ORRY (b. 1703) as Con- 
troller General of Finance to Louis XV. In 
1737 Jean Henri Orry was Conseiller d’Etat 
et Intendant des Finances; it was his elder 
half-brother PHILIBERT ORRY, Comte de 
Vignory (b. 1689) who, as Controller General 
of Finance and Minister of Buildings (1730- 
1745), quarrelled with Madame de Pompa- 
dour owing to her outrageous extravagance. 
Philibert Orry de Vignory, an able finan- 
tier Who succeeded in balancing the Budget, 
was justifiably, but more unwisely in the 
light of subsequent events, exceedingly rude 
to Madame d’Etoiles, later Pompadour, when 
she begged of him a favour. This ambitious 
woman, whose extravagance was no doubt a 
minor contributory cause of the ruin and 
devastation into which France was later to 
be plunged, became Orry’s implacable 
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enemy. When her influence had extended 
‘beyond the realms of party-giving’, and 
when opportunity offered, despite Orry’s 
popularity with the King, she contrived his 
downfall because of his opposition to her 
demands on the Exchequer. 


MARGARET BRUDENELL ROss. 


THE ‘GENEVA’ GOWN 


’ "THERE are few subjects on which it is 
more difficult to be concise and 
accurate”. This comment is found under 
the subject of “ Vestments” in The Protes- 
tant Dictionary,’ and of no Vestment can 
this be more true than the ‘Geneva’ gown. 
It has been stated that “the dress of his 
period is one of the last things a historian 
thinks of recording”.* This is the more 
understandable in the case of the ecclesiasti- 
cal historian, for if he is chiefly interested in 
the Church’s worship, faith and government, 
he has not time to deal with such trivial 
matters as the dress of the Church’s servants. 
Although clerical dress is of minor impor- 
tance, yet it is noteworthy how the black 
gown has become the official pulpit garb of 
those churches to whom we apply the adjec- 
tive ‘reformed’. It is worn almost without 
exception by the clergy of the reformed 
churches in the British Empire, America and 
on the Continent. Such a widespread use is 
surely of enough historical importance to 
warrant the consideration of the question 
how the black gown has come to be so 
widely accepted as proper pulpit dress. 

A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities® in 
reference to Vestments states, “ On this sub- 
ject there have been two leading theories, the 
one viewing Christian vestments as a direct 
imitation of the Levitical, the other deriving 
them from the dress of ordinary life preva- 
lent in the early ages of Christianity.” The 
Encyclopaedia Britannica* is definite in re- 
jecting the former of these two theories and 
makes the claim that the liturgical vestments 
of the Church “ were developed out of the 
articles of dress worn by all and sundry 
under the Roman Empire.” This claim 
would seem to be well substantiated as far 
as historical knowledge can go. For 
although Christ may have worn a special 


(Lond. 1895), p. 729. 

i ee vg A (editor) The Church of Scotland 
(Lond. 1895), V. 402. 

*Ed. W. Smith and S. Cheetham (Lond. 1850), 
p. 2013. 

“Vol. 23, p. 109. 
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type of robe, or, as has been hinted,’ He 
and the disciples may have worn the HIMA- 
TION (a type of scarf or stole that signified 
learning) still there was nothing distinctively 
religious about this dress. This was also true 
as far as the officers of the Early Church 
were concerned. Drysdale® is of the opinion 
that even in the fourth century no one 
attached any special sanctity to such gar- 
ments as, for example, the surplice, for it 
was merely the ‘ over-fur’ (SUPER-PELLI- 
CIUM) or white coat (COTTA CANDENS) 
worn by the clergy, which originally had 
been worn by the Germans and Celts over 
the skins of beasts in which they were usually 
clothed. The same applies to the cassock, 
stole, cope and other like garments. Not 
until the middle of the sixth century did 
bishops and deacons have a special dress or 
uniform,’ and it was after that date that 
the ordinary everyday dress of the common 
people (the alb, dalmatica, cope, etc.) be- 
came the recognised ecclesiastical garments 
of the clergy*—the first so-called Vestments 
of the Christian Church. The word vest- 
ments was derived from the Latin VESTI- 
MENTA which means ‘ the clothing of poor 
or humble people ’, and so it should be noted 
that the original meaning attached to clerical 
dress was not that of elevation, but of 
humility before others. 

When the people of the Roman Empire 
came to adopt the coat and trousers used 
by the barbarians, the clergy still maintained 
the old form of dress, and gradually it came 
to assume two different forms—the outdoor 
and indoor. One can easily see that with 
the inclemencies of the weather the indoor 
garments would become more elaborate and 
ornamental, while the other would take on 
a plain and simple form. At this point too 
can be seen the tendency towards different 
colours, for obviously white garments could 
be kept clean longer when used indoors, 
while the black would be more suitable for 
everyday use in the open air. This also 
explains why there arose the definite asso- 
ciation of the black garments with preach- 
ing, which has continued to the present day. 
In the medieval church the Christian 
preacher in order to find an audience would 

*H. Norris, Costume and Fashion (Lond. and 
Toronto, 1924), p. 108. 

*A. H. Brysdele, History of the Presbyterians in 
England (Lond. 1889), p. 53.. 

Norris, op. cit., p. 102 


“M. W” Patterson’ A History of the Church of 
England (Lond. 1909), p. 293. 
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be compelled to leave his monastic dwelling 
and journey here and there among the laity 
of town and country. Harrison® states that 
“among the Dominican friars, the Black 
Friars (because they wore black) were always 
thought of as preaching friars”. Since the 
monastery as a centre of learning fulfilled 
the function of the medieval university, the 
black gown of the preacher thus came to 
have an academic significance. Anthony 
Wood in his History and Antiquities of the 
University of Oxford,’® speaks of the gown 
as anciently used by the generality of 
scholars, and he describes it as wide-sleeved, 
reaching little lower than the knees, and 
slightly gathered at the shoulders. As no 
one could preach without acquiring some 
learning, the black gown had therefore both 
an academic and ecclesiastical significance. 
Thus right until the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century, the priest wore white gar- 
ments in the sanctuary, and black out of 
doors. Anthony Gilby’ as late as 158! 
could speak of the priest in his “ swouping 
black gown”. It is clear therefore that the 
black gown was as much a papal garment 
as the white surplice, a fact not appreciated 
by the early puritans. But, as Dearmer 
points out,’* it is also as Catholic as the 
latter. 

The ‘Geneva’ gown, therefore, did not 
originate in Geneva. It had been in use 
for centuries before the Reformation came 
to that city. However, the black gown very 
soon became asociated with Geneva, for it 
was the Reformers of the Calvinistic school 
who, on forsaking the Roman Church, also 
forsook the surplice and other indoor 
priestly garments. But strangely enough 
they did retain the outdoor garments of the 
priest in the form of the black gown. The 
indoor vestments more than the outdoor, 
were so closely associated with the celebra- 
tion of the Papal Mass, that the Reformers 
felt they could not dissociate them from this 
unreformed use of the Sacrament: and of 
course, the black gown’s association with 
preaching and learning would have a special 
appeal. Thus we find Calvin wearing 4 
black gown with long sleeves, in which was 
a slit lengthways for the arms and a facing 


*B. Harrison, Rubrics in the Book of Common 
Prayer (Lond. 1845), p. 35. 

* Vol. I, pp. 68, 69. . 

" Pleasant Dialogue Between a Soldier and an 
English Chaplain. 

‘i Dearmer, The Parson’s Handbook (1921), 
p. ; 
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lined with fur.’* It is believed that he was 
the first to use this particular type of gown 
which was accompanied with the cassock, 
a black velvet cap and a scarf,’* and this 
mode of dress became customary for the 
Reformers both indoors and outdoors. Cal- 
yin relates that only once was he rebuffed 
for wearing the black gown on the street, 
and that by a “ silly woman, who declaimed 
against long garments, . . . saying, ‘Is it 
not written, They shall come to you in long 
garments’. Calvin says he left her in despair 
of overcoming such ignorance.”** But the 
use of this garment was not confined to 
Calvin and the Genevan School. Quick in 
his book** on the French Synods from 1559 
to 1659 shows an engraving of a synod 
meeting in which all the clerical deputies, 
including the Moderator, wore the black 
gown with caped sleeves and the white bands. 
When Theodore Beza_ addressed the 
Colloquy of Poissy in 1561, he was dressed 
in the “long black Geneva gown”.’’ It 
would seem that as early as the middle of 
the sixteenth century, the Reformed 
Churches of the Continent had adopted this 
as the customary clerical dress. 

In England, although the black gown with 
its accompaniments of tippet, bands and 
chapeau continued to be the priest’s outdoor 
habit until the beginning of the nineteenth 
century,"* it was unknown as pulpit dress 
before the reign of Elizabeth. Bishop 
Hooper, the father of English Puritanism, as 
early as 1550 had refused to wear the usual 
English clerical dress of rochet, chimere, 
cope and surplice, on the occasion of his 
consecration, but he did not specially ask 
for permission to use the black gown. But 
when Bishop Coverdale, who had been a 
member of John Knox’s exilic congregation 
in Geneva (1555-59) returned to England in 
1559, he insisted on wearing “a plain black 
gown”? at the consecration of Matthew 
Parker as Archbishop of Canterbury, while 
the other officiating bishops, Barlow, Scory 
and Bale, wore surplices. This marked the 


* Harrison, op. cit., 
ty Ww. 


axwell, 
1948), p. 150. 
* Maxwell, op. cit. 
"J. Quick, Synodicon in Gallia Reformata 
(Lond. 1692). 
"H, + ee. Theodore Beza (N.Y. and Lond. 


1899), p. 162. 
xf a al Ornaments of the Ministers (Lond. 
1920), p. 121. 


nem of Myles Coverdale ‘Lond. 1838), 
Bp. 172. 


p. 29. 
Concerning Worship (Oxf. 
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beginning of the Vestiarian Controversy 
which raged all through the Elizabethan 
period, Cartwright and Travers, leaders of 
the Presbyterian party, being the chief 
antagonists of the surplice, because of its 
associations with the unreformed church. 
Thus we find the Archbishop of Canterbury 
issuing the “ Advertisements” in 1566, by 
which all clergy, except the principal 
minister in a Cathedral or collegiate 
churches, were to wear ‘a comely surplice 
with sleeves’. Ever since, the black gown 
has been the pulpit dress of English Presby- 
terians, and has gradually been adopted by 
other non-conformist churches. Yet it is 
worthy of note that the present constitution 
and Canons of the Church of England recog- 
nise the black gown and bands as legitimate 
pulpit dress and it is actually used in some 
of the “ Low” evangelical parishes. 

In the Episcopal Church of Ireland, it 
used to be the practice for the officiating 
minister to conduct the liturgical part of 
the service in a surplice, but to preach from 
the pulpit wearing a black gown and bands. 
This was discontinued near the end of last 
century because of a peculiar incident. The 
Rev. Dr. Maturin, Rector of Grangegorman 
Parish, in Dublin was reputed to have the 
most disconcerning habit of turning to his 
Curate during the Hymn before the sermon 
to inform this unfortunate individual that 
he desired him to preach in his stead. 
Heroically on each occasion the brave Curate 
obeyed. But on one occasion the Rector did 
this at the very end of the hymn before the 
sermon, and the Curate not having time to 
retire to the vestry and be reclad in a black 
gown, went into the pulpit and preached in 
the surplice. He must have acquitted him- 
self so well, that others tried the experiment 
only to discover that the homiletic inspira- 
tion of the black gown also inhabited the 
surplice, and ever since the surplice has been 
used in Ireland as the recognised pulpit 
dress.”° 

When John Knox returned to Scotland 
from Geneva, his zeal for Presbyterian polity 
kindled by what he had seen in that city, 
he of course introduced the use of the black 
gown, and in Scotland its use became sym- 
bolic of the preaching of the reformed faith. 
In 1609 we find King James ordering 
ministers to wear the black gown in 


*T owe this information to the Rev. Professor 
J. E. L. Oulton of Trinity College, Dublin. 
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Church.” And so this “ black gown without 
surplice or rochet ’’?? was used in worship 
and at meetings of synod and assembly until 
1638.7° When the Presbyterian faith spread 
to Ireland the same pulpit dress came to be 
used. It was not acceptable at first in all 
congregations, but to-day it is used almost 
without exception. Old engravings of the 
Covenanting days in Scotland show that 
their clergy adopted the black gown and 
bands as though it were the badge of their 
faith. Ever since Presbyterianism has been 
established in Scotland, allowing for such 
exceptions as when the minister of Preston- 
pans in 1697 administered the Communion 
clad in a plaid “night gown”™* or when 
some highland ministers preached in a kilt, 
the black gown with the white bands have 
been the distinctive pulpit dress of that com- 
munion. The same practice holds to-day in 
almost every country in the world where the 
worship of the so-called “Reformed” 
churches is known. S. J. Knox, B.D. 


22W. McMillan, The Worship of the Scottish 
Reformed Church (Lond. 1931), p. 364. 

#22G. D. Henderson, Religious Life in Seven- 
~~" Century Scotland (Cambr. 1937), p. 297, 


n. 23. 
*G, W. Sprott, The Worship and Offices of 
the Church of Scotland (Edin. and Lond. 1882), 


. 244. 
Pras H. G. Graham, The Social Life of Scotland 
in the Eighteenth Century (Lond. 1937), p. 282, note. 


DR. JOHNSON’S LANDLORD 


LONDON necrologists in the autumn of 

1784 had an unusually delectable item 
concerning the funeral and will of Justice 
Richard Russell (1723-84), a wealthy and 
eccentric bachelor of Bermondsey, Surrey, 
who died September 23. His funeral was the 
macabre occasion for violence and larceny, 
his will a pathetic attempt to immortalize 
his memory. It may well be, as a writer 
for the Gentleman’s Magazine’ maintained, 
that he was insane. The strange will, never- 
theless, was given judicial confirmation ulti- 
mately,” and the question of Russell’s com- 
petence is not likely to interest anyone today. 
Of more significance, at least in a bio- 
graphical vein, is the probability of an asso- 
ciation between him and Dr. Samuel Johnson 
that hitherto has not been noted. One of 
Russell’s executors, Sir Joseph Mawbey 

*LIV? (Oct., 1784), 797-8. 


7On Dec. 6, 1788. See Gent. Mag., LVIII’ 
(Dec., 1788), 1116. 
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(1730-98), suggested that Johnson, who wa 
mentioned in the will, had been Russells 
tenant in Johnson’s Court.’ Curious John. 
sonians may be inclined to accept Mawbey’s 
notion as a piece of factual evidence, even 
though the name of Richard Russell is re. 
corded neither by Johnson nor any of his 
historians. 

One of the items in the Russell will is the 
following: 


And the further sum of 100/. I give to 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, now or late of Bolt- 

court, Fleet-street, upon condition he 

writes an epitaph to be inscribed on my 

said monument.* 
Johnson did not write the epitaph; the 
bequest was altered by codicil in favour of 
the Reverend John Grose. But that Johnsoa 
probably had a personal acquaintance with 
Russell is further implicit in a clause of the 
will which refers to Russell’s property in 
Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street. It is common 
knowledge that Johnson resided in Johnson's 
Court from 1765 to March, 1776, when he 
moved his lodgings to No. 8, Bolt Court 
The interesting juxtaposition of circum. 
stances—Russell’s ownership of the John- 
son’s Court property, Johnson’s residence 
there, and his being named in the will— 
contribute to the credibility of their tenant- 
landlord relationship. 

As to why Johnson was written out of the 
will, the speculation of Russell’s apologist, 
Mawbey, is worth considering. Sir Joseph 
attested of Russell: 


He was a great admirer of Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, who, it is said, had formerly 
been his tenant; and he left him, originally, 
100/. on condition that he should write his 
epitaph. So far from entertaining a wish 
that such epitaph should be fulsome, he 


* Gent. Mag., LIV? (Nov., 1784), 822. Sir Joseph, 
also, was probably known to Johnson, if only as 
a peripheral acquaintance. A Surrey distiller and 
property-owner, a contributor to the Gent. M > 
and a colleague of Johnson’s friend, Henry Thrale, 
in the parliamentary representation of Southwark, 
Mawbey subsequently ame Thrale’s opponent 
in the borough election of 1768. In 1769 Thrale 
and Mawbey engaged in a heated political con- 
toversy, and it is Croker’s contention that Johnson 
wrote part of an article in the Gent. Mag. [XXXIX 
(March, 1769), 162] vindicating Thrale. That, 
however, is a separate matter to explored on its 
own merits. See Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed 
J. W. Croker (Boston, 1832), I, 252n.; Thraliana, 
ed. Katherine C. Balderston (Oxford, 1942), p. 
122n.; James L. Clifford, Hester Lynch Pioz 
(Oxford, 1941), passim. 

“Gent. Mag., LIV? (Dec., 1784), 890. 
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knew enough of Dr. Johnson, to be con- 

vinced that he was less likely than any 

other man to flatter the dead or the living. 

That he afterwards changed the bequest 

in favour of the Rev. Mr. Grose might, 

and probably did, arise from the infirm 

state of Dr. Johnson’s health, and from a 

desire of paying a testimony of respect 

to the talents and ingenuity of a worthy 

young clergyman, who resided many years 

near him, and with whom he had lived on 

terms of great intimacy and friendship.* 
But just as essentially true, probably, John- 
son declined to have anything to do with 
Russell’s eccentricities and pretensions to 
immortality. As an experienced and critical 
epitaphist, Johnson believed that the chief 
function of an epitaph is eulogistic. He 
could hardly see anything in Russell’s con- 
duct, despite his numerous charities, to 
warrant the perpetuation of his memory. He 
must, indeed, have been offended by Russell’s 
attempts to purchase fame. 

A few clauses in the will shed light on 
Russell’s personality and help to determine 
Johnson’s reactions to the man. Russell left 
£380 to ten young women, spinsters “ of 
good character and reputation,’ who were 
to bear the pall and strew flowers before the 
corpse. The young ladies were to be dressed 
alike in black silk or velvet (“according to 
the season”), with matching silk scarves, 
favours and gloves. An additional £500 was 
to be expended on the funeral. The organist 
of St. John’s Church in Bermondsey was to 
play the Oratorio of Saul or Samson. Rus- 
sell’s portrait, draped in blue, was to be 
hung in the committee room of the asylum 
for young girls in Lambeth parish, and por- 
tions of the will relative to his bequests were 
to be read there annually as a requisite to 
payment of a gratuity. 

Apparently, Russell had been something 
of a rake in his younger years, and now, in 
his charities, he proposed to do penance. 
He had made his fortune as a tradesman— 
a wool-stapler—but he left nothing to his 
family. Crude and disliked for his meanness 
to his relatives, according to some reports, 
Russell had so dissociated himself from them 
that he even insisted on burial in a separate 
parish. The populace witnessing the funeral 
made a remarkable furore, but they did not 
(Sir Joseph humourlessly emphasized) hang 
the late justice in effigy. The rioting began 


"Ibid. (Nov., 1784), 822. 
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when the body was transported October 19 
from Russell’s house in Bermondsey to St. 
John’s, to lie in state. In order to minimize 
Russell’s unpopularity in death as in life, 
Sir Joseph portrayed the occasion as a kind 
of Newgate holiday: 

The singularity of ten virgins attending 

the funeral of an old bachelor, as pall- 

bearers, and strewers of flowers, and their 

dresses, excited the curiosity of the town 

in general: a prodigious crowd was. 

assembled; and in it, it is believed, was 

every pick-pocket in London.‘* 
The event was indeed a tumultuous one: 
the onlookers barely permitted the entrance 
of the corpse into the church. Russell had 
specified a short sermon, and, as though in 
ironical anticipation, he had requested the 
attendance of persons with lights “to keep 
good order and decorum.” The noise was 
so great that the sermon could not be heard. 
The flower-strewers and pall-bearers took 
refuge in the pews, but not without disastrous 
consequences to their garments, which were 
slashed by the enthusiastic witnesses. There 
was brawling within the church and hats 
were not removed. One clergyman had his 
pockets picked, another was bruised on the 
leg. Only by perseverance and agility were 
the remains of Justice Russell escorted to a 
tranquil and final resting place. 

EDWARD A. BLOOM. 
Brown University, 
Rhode Island. 
* Ibid., 821. 


WILLIAM LARKINS OF BENGAL 
1755-1800 
I. Accountant-General 


CAPTAIN WILLIAM LARKINS’S three 

sons did him credit. Thomas and John 
Pascal devoted their lives to the maritime 
interests of the Company. William, the 
second, entered the Company’s Bengal civil 
service and arrived in Calcutta as a Writer 
in 1772 when he was seventeen. 

Warren Hastings, the Governor-General, 
appears very soon to have discovered in 
young William Larkins unusual ability and, 
what also was rare in India in those days, 
unassailable integrity. He made him 
Accountant-General of Bengal in 1777 when 
he was only twenty-one.’ In the previous 

*When Larkins gave evidence at the trial of 


Warren Hastings he stated that he did not ‘‘ deem 
himself at all obliged’ to Hastings for his post. 
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year William had married Mary Harris, the 
daughter of a general, by whom he was to 
have five daughters and finally a son, all 
born in Calcutta. Larkins’s choice of a wife 
was not a happy one. Her love of gaiety 
and display were ill-suited to the serious- 
minded young man, and his lofty principles 
better became him as a churchwarden of 
St. John’s, Calcutta, than as the husband of 
a gay and attractive young woman. Never- 
theless, during the first ten years of marriage 
Mary was a reasonably dutiful wife, closely 
associating herself with the many acts of 
charity recorded of her husband. Their 
hospitable roof was constantly the shelter of 
those in need of protection or in distress. 

Larkins’s integrity and high sense of duty 
alone were enough to distinguish him from 
the great mass of his fellow officials. When 
he returned from India in 1793 he had, 
according to Hickey, “by his talents and 
industry acquired a competency, with an un- 
blemished reputation.” That was a great 
deal more than could be said about most of 
Hickey’s friends in India. But, apart from 
his administrative ability, there was more 
in William Larkins than the rather frigid 
virtues of industry and integrity. With them 
went a generous nature which warmed to 
anyone whose distress he could relieve. Of 
the many bequests in his will two are of 
interest for the intimate glimpse they give of 
the personality of the writer and of life in 
Calcutta at the time. 

“I give”, read his will, “Polly Rozario 
who lived in my house during the year 1775, 
and to whom I have for some years paid 
a monthly stipend . . . the monthly sum of 
10 sicca rupees for her life . . . and to a 
boy named Lyon who was given to my wife 
by her brother as a slave 2 sicca rupees per 
month for life.” It was nineteen years since 
Larkins had married Mary Harris and ended 
his brief association with Polly Rozario. 
That he had thereafter supported her and 
provided for her in his will accords with all 
we know of his character. In those days 
there was nothing seriously censurable in 
keeping a native mistress. Until well into 
the nineteenth century concubinage was an 
almost universal custom among unmarried 
Europeans. This is made clear enough in 
Thomas Williamson’s The East Indian Vade 
Mecum, a compendium of information for 
officials of the Company going to India for 
the first time. Published in 1810 and dedi- 


cated to the Court of Directors, it treats 
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concubinage as a necessity, and offers to 
the young man just entering the Company's 
service helpful advice on the most suitable 
arrangements to make and the probable 
cost.” 

The prevalence of concubinage was of 
course due to the paucity of European 
women. Not till the beginning of the 
eighteenth century would the Company 
allow them to go to India at all, and then 
reluctantly and only to check illicit unions’ 
and discourage marriage with Portuguese 
Catholics. It was not till Cornwallis arrived 
in 1786 that women began to come out in 
any numbers and even then the Company 
controlled how many came. As late as 1810 
they were in a minority of one to three men. 
Unhappily the improvement their arrival 
effected in morals was achieved only at the 
cost of a grave deterioration in inter-racial 
relations resulting from their insular preju- 
dices. The gulf which was created under 
the puritanical rule of Cornwallis was, to 
the lasting discredit of those acid matrons, 
never subsequently bridged. 

William Larkins’s bequest to his wife's 
slave reminds us that at that time slavery 
was still a normal feature of life in India, 
and many years had yet to pass before its 
abolition. It had, however, begun to disturb 
the consciences of the more liberal minded 
Britons in the country. That a man of Lar- 
kins’s character should have made provision 
for the slave of a wife from whom he had 
been separated for many years, is therefore 
not altogether surprising. 

_ Until 1764 the Company had itself traded 
in slaves. The slaves imported into India 
were mostly Africans who were obtained 
from either Madagascar or the Red Sea 
where the slave traffic was largely in the 
hands of Muscat Arabs. Most of these 
Africans were, of course, young women and 
girls. The men and boys were employed 
by the Government as labourers and soldiers, 
and by Europeans as domestic servants. 
They were frequently the subject of adver- 
tisements in the local press. For example: 


* T. Williamson, I, pp. 412-15. 

* In the Company’s Court Minutes and Ecclesiasti- 
cal Records rude shocks await he enquiring descen- 
dants of East India Company families. Some of 
them would be very surprised to learn how many 
youns people bearing their surnames were, after 
being educated in England, repatriated to India as 

natives ”’. 
_ Of the seven children of English fathers baptised 
in Calcutta in December 1776, William Larkins’s 
eldest daughter was the only one born in wedlock. 
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“To be sold—Two French Horn men, who 
dress hair and shave; and wait at table”; 
or “Strayed—From the service of his 
mistress, a Slave boy, aged 20 years or there- 
abouts; pretty white, or colour of musty ”; 
or “To be sold—A fine Coffree boy, that 
understands the business of a butler, kidmut- 
gar and cooking.”* 

In the history of the British Empire there 
have been many great administrators who, 
while inspiring the most profound devotion 
in their subordinates, have made many pub- 
lic enemies. Of none is this more true than 
of Warren Hastings. The chief solace in 
the tragic life of this great man was the 
loyalty of his staff which, through all the 
years of contumely and invective poured on 
his head from Westminster, nothing could 
shake. Among those who served him in 
India none was more absolutely devoted 
than William Larkins and few enjoyed a 
greater measure of his warm affection. 

In February 1785 when Hastings, having 
bidden farewell to Calcutta, was proceeding 
sadly down the Hooghly to join his ship, he 
wrote to John Macpherson, the political 
adventurer to whom he was handing over 
the administration, a letter commending the 
Accountant-General. This is what he 


wrote : 
On the River. 
3rd February 1785. 
My dear Friend, 

You know my affection for Larkins but 
you cannot know his public worth as I 
do. It was he who put the books of the 
Government in order when they were 
Many years in arrears, and he has kept 
them in order since. If you lose him you 
will never retrieve your loss. 

He is assured of your kindness and has 
a grateful sense of it... . 

At all events, be you his friend. His 
services will repay all the kindness that 
you can show him. 

At his request I must entreat that if 
you ever should have an opportunity to 
befriend Captain Watson without en- 
croaching on the rights of a better man, 
you will do it, and relieve Larkins from 
the man, his wife and four children, who 
are all at this time a heavy load on Lar- 
kins’ shoulders. 

His motive is pure benevolence; mine in 


Ae H. Carey, Honourable John Company, I, 
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this request is to free him from the effect 
of it. 
Yours, my dear Friend, 
most affectionately, 
Warren Hastings. 


P.S. Don’t let Larkins see this. He 
will not thank me for what I have written 
though he knows the general subject of it. 


The letter does as much credit to the 
writer as to Larkins. In Hastings’s insis- 
tence that Captain Watson should not be 
favoured at the expense of a better man we 
see reflected an attitude to staff which in 
those days of patronage and nepotism was 
all too uncommon and which helps us to 
understand the trust placed in him by his 
officers. 

Less than three years later, when India 
heard of attacks on Larkins in the Commons 
as part of the general campaign to discredit 
Hastings, Lord Cornwallis, the ruling 
Governor-General, was moved to protest to 
the Chairman of the Company. “I cannot 
sufficiently express my obligations to Mr. 
Larkins,” he wrote, “for his earnest zeal in 
the public service. I wish those who 
attacked him in the House of Commons had 
half his patriotism.” That was not the 
only occasion on which Cornwallis com- 
mended his Accountant-General to the Court 
of Directors. A few weeks later he strongly 
advised an increase in Larkins’s allowances. 
“Exclusive of the personal claims of Mr. 
Larkins,” he concluded, “founded upon 
long and faithful service, it is proper to add 

. that he has neither, in the form of 
batta, establishment of office, or in any other 
manner whatever, drawn the smallest advan- 
tage beyond his fixed salary since the reduc- 
tion of his former allowances.’’* 

In so corrupt a community as the Euro- 
pean population of Bengal the integrity of 
the Accountant-General was naturally a bar 
to the realisation of many plans for illicit 
gain at the expense of the Company. More- 
over, there were the local enemies of Hast- 
ings, the creatures of the London politicians, 
by whom this staunch supporter of the 
Governor-General was greatly disliked. 
Larkins had therefore plenty of local 
enemies. In some special category seems 
to have been an irascible and unbalanced 
sea-captain named Cuthbert Fenwick who 
was prosecuted in the Supreme Court for 


* Cornwallis Correspondence, 1, p. 307. 
* Ibid., p. 529. 
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publishing a scandalous libel against Larkins 
and for challenging him to a duel. Hickey, 
who was Larkins’s solicitor in the prosecu- 
tion, tells us that “Fenwick neither 
employed attorney nor counsel but pleaded 
his own cause, in doing which he bespattered 
the plaintiff Larkins, the Bench, the advo- 
cates, the witnesses, and every individual in 
any way concerned in the most disgusting 
language, using the most opprobrious 
epithets when alluding to Mr. Larkins. . . . 
He was cast in heavy damages.”’ But Fen- 
wick escaped punishment by seeking refuge 
on board ship and thus placing himself 
beyond the jurisdiction of the court. 

In Larkins’s family life his absorbing 
passion for a few short years was his devo- 
tion to his son, born in 1784, not many 
months before Hastings’s final departure 
from India. The child was christened 
Warren Hastings and the Governor-General 
was one of his god-parents. References to 
“your namesake and godson” are frequent 
in Larkins’s correspondence with Hastings 
and they are often accompanied by, to 
modern ears, extravagant expressions of 
affection. 

Larkins, who had christened his third 
daughter, Marian, and fourth, perhaps a 
little unkindly, Apollonia—both obviously 
after Mrs. Hastings—planned to perpetuate 
the names of his chief and his wife in the 
Larkins family. Soon after Hastings’s de- 
parture he wrote him that he and his wife 
proposed to endow their boy with an estate 
“upon condition that the inheritor of it 
shall always be christened Warren Hastings 
and the first female a Marian—the hair 
which you kindly gave me as a token of 
your regard has been set in a ring which has 
your initials set with brilliants; this must 
ever be worn by him who succeeds to the 
inheritance. Oh how happy shall I be,” he 
continued, “if in my latter days I can pro- 
mise myself the hope of his possessing one 
hundredth part of such of your amiable 
qualifications, of your abilities; one 
thousandth part will be sufficient to render 
him respectable and happy.” 

A year later he wrote to Hastings about 
the portrait he had had painted of him by 
Devis and again of the proposed purchase 
of an estate for his son. “ With the ring now 
on my little finger it (the portrait) shall go 
with the estate to be purchased as a lasting 
monument of your kindness to me and to 


"Hickey, IV, p. 57. 
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my boy your namesake and godson who 
regularly salaams to it every morning after 
he is dressed, for we both sleep in the same 
room with your resemblance. As for myself 
you are at my right hand upwards of ten 
out of each twenty-four hours as that is now 
the portion of my life devoted to the desk, 
In this respect tis better that it should be 
so as it prevents my thoughts from wander. 
ing to painful subjects of reflection; the 
little idol of my heart is become a great 
solace to my unhappy situation—he is the 
loveliest little fellow I ever saw and of an 
amiable disposition.” 

Larkins carried out his intention; the 
estate which he purchased for his son, or 
some of it, now forms part of the land on 
which Government House, Calcutta, to-day 
stands. It is possible that Larkins Lane, 
which used appropriately enough to be the 
resort of sea-captains, was also part of the 
same property. Tragedy prevented Larkins 
from realising the purposes for which the 
land was bought. The names of Warren 
Hastings and Marian were not perpetuated 
in the family. 

We know very little of Larkins’s interests 
outside his official work. There were prob- 
ably few and this perhaps contributed to the 
unhappiness of his wife. He followed the 
current fashion for commissioning the paint- 
ing of portraits, and placed posterity in his 
debt thereby. He himself was painted by 
Zoffany and it is probable that the miniature 
of him by Diana Hill, now in the Council 
Room of the old India Office, to-day the 
Commonwealth Relations Office, was done 
from the Zoffany which appears to have 
been lost. He commissioned Devis to paint 
the portrait of Warren Hastings to which 
reference has already been made. “I can 
assure you” he wrote to Hastings, “ every 
other part but the face is a mere daub. 
The picture now hangs in Government 
House, Calcutta. He also commissioned 
Devis to paint for him a portrait of his last 
chief, Lord Cornwallis, which he bequeathed 
to the Company. It too hangs in the former 
India Office. But before he had taken de- 
livery of Devis’s portrait of Hastings, which 
was painted in India, he had extracted a 
promise from his chief to sit for another 
portrait on his return to England. 

“Soon after you left Bengal,” he wrote to 
Hastings in 1786, “ I wrote to my much lov 
mother requesting her to enquire the day 
of your nativity that I might keep the anal 
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versary of it, but as yet I have not obtained 
the wished for intelligence. I also desired 
her to remind you of your promise to sit 
forme to Mr. Chamberlane as he had taken 
two admirable likenesses, one of my poor 
departed father, the other of my mother, 
and you promised me that you would prevail 
upon my friend Mrs. Hastings to do the 
same, but on these points I have not heard 
asyllable from arfy one. I shall not however 
relinquish the idea.” 

He did not relinquish it, but, happily for 
us, instead of commissioning the un- 
distinguished Mr. Mason Chamberlin, who 
was probably already dead, he employed 
George Romney to paint Hastings. That 
now well-known picture he also left to the 
Company and it too hangs in the Common- 
wealth Relations Office, opposite the Devis 
of Cornwallis. For long there was no abso- 
lute certainty about who painted it and the 
doubt was only resolved when someone 
happily discovered a list of Romney por- 
traits compiled by his frame-maker. On it 
was a note that this picture had been “ sent 
to Mr. Larkins, Blackheath.” The fee 
Larkins paid Romney was 140 guineas. 


E. W. BoviLt. 


WAS WILLIAM HAZLITT A NEWS 
REPORTER ? 


] WONDER if the implications of a certain 

sentence in one of the dramatic 
criticisms written by William Hazlitt in 1820 
for the London Magazine have been fully 
explored. His article in the December 
number, “Drama No. XI,” contains a 
résumé of his year’s work in dramatic 
criticism. He mentions briefly the topics he 
has treated from month to month, then says, 
“With the month our contribution to the 
stock of literary amusement and scientific 
intelligence returned without fail.” The 
mention of two categories, “literary amuse- 
ment” and “scientific intelligence,” is the 
factor to which I wish to invite attention. 
For, whereas the “Table Talk ” and the 
dramatic criticisms may be “ literary amuse- 
ment,” one scarcely can find “ scientific in- 
telligence” in them. Readers of the London 
will recall, however, that a special depart- 
ment of the magazine, always near the back, 
was entitled “‘ Literary and Scientific Intelli- 
gence.” Is Hazlitt here mentioning contribu- 
tions to this department? 


"TT, 685-690. 
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That Hazlitt may have contributed pieces 
of scientific and literary “ intelligence ” from 
month to month will not seem strange when 
we consider a letter written in 1819 by John 
Scott, editor-to-be of Robert Baldwin’s pro- 
jected new periodical, the London Magazine. 
Scott, lining up writers for his first number, 
met Hazlitt, an old acquaintance, at the 
home of a mutual friend, and apprised him 
of the new undertaking. Hazlitt, in need 
of money, submitted for consideration the 
first of the essays later to appear as “ Table 
Talk.” Scott was not particularly impressed 
by the article, but he did feel that Hazlitt 
could be groomed into a satisfactory con- 
tributor. Scott wrote to Baldwin: 

It [Hazlitt’s essay] falls into all those 
errors which I know are his besetting ones, 
but which I hope to keep him clear of 
when he is directed to particular topics, 
such as the drama, etc. . . . He would 
devote the whole power of his mind to the 
preparation of the dramatic articles, or 
anything else we might suggest.? 


Scientific and literary intelligence might 
easily have been included in the “etc.” or 
the “anything else we might suggest.” 

Clearly the writing of informative 
notices would give Hazlitt little margin for 
the exercise of personal vagaries. The pre- 
mium would be on _ succinctness; there 
would be virtually no call for argumentation 
and small area for aggressive opinion or 
mordant criticism. It would thus, indeed, 
be a type of discipline for him—one perhaps 
meant by Scott to curb those tendencies 
which still make Hazlitt unpopular with 
many readers. There would be inevitably, 
however, a collateral obscuring of Hazlitt’s 
literary characteristics that would make his 
contributions hard to identify. 

I think, nevertheless, that, in a place or 
two, I can almost descry Hazlitt. There is, 
for example, in the June number, a notice, 
about 275 words in length, of Shelley’s forth- 
coming Prometheus Unbound. The writer 
of the notice has seen only a part of the 
poem but has found it highly imaginative. 
He thinks it likely that Shelley takes “a 
wild view of the latent powers and future 
fortunes of the human race,” but thinks the 
poem of a loftier nature than The Cenci. 
“The soul of man,” he continues, “. . . is 
elevated to the highest point of the poetical 

?P. P. Howe, The Life of William Hazlitt (New 


York: George Doran Co., 1923), p. 291. The 
italics are mine. 
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Pisgah, from whence a land of promise. . . 
is pointed out to its delighted contempla- 
tion.” Hazlitt, in “On Paradox and 
Commonplace,” written after the publication 
of Prometheus Unbound, sounds like the 
same commentator, only disappointed by 
having read all of Shelley’s poem. Here, too, 
there is mention of Shelley’s ability “ to lead 
the minds of men to an eminence over- 
looking the prospect of social amelioration,” 
but “the instant they reached the promised 
Pisgah,” Shelley must “ dash them down the 
precipice.” One notes the similar expres- 
sion of ideas in the two discussions: the 
lifting of man’s soul to an eminence, the 
prospect of a social promised land, the use 
of the term “ Pisgah.” The latter essay, how- 
ever, roundly condemns Shelley’s “ hair- 
brained Utopian schemes ”’ that “ have never 
the least chance of success.” (Compare the 
earlier “ wild view of the latent powers... 
of the human race.”) It would not have 
taken much impracticable idealism to start 
the author of “On the Pleasure of Hating ” 
to scolding, and it is obvious that he found 
enough of it in Shelley’s prescription of for- 
giveness and love as a panacea for the uni- 
versal ills to set him off. 

Hazlitt scholars may wish to study the 
London's “ Literary and Scientific Intelli- 
gence ” sections with a view to detecting and 
weighing whatever writings by Hazlitt may 
be in them. I, for one, would be pleased to 
hear their conclusions. E. L. Brooks. 


Duke University. 


‘THE FEAST AND THE LADY’: 
A RECURRENT PATTERN IN 
KEATS’S POETRY 


JN his book, John Keats: The Living Year 

(1954), Mr. Robert Gittings argues that 
the set of images he groups under the general 
heading of ‘The Feast and the Lady’ is 
attributable to a particular personal experi- 
ence undergone by Keats during 1819, and 
does not occur anywhere in the poems before 
that year. The elements making up this 
pattern of images, as Mr. Gittings records 
them, include ‘a luxurious feast, a banquet, 
or eating and drinking, accompanied by 
music; . . . always followed by some sort 
of shock or revelation concerning a woman’ 
(The Living Year, p. 172). He also points 
out, rightly, that the ‘shock’ is, in general, 
an unpleasant one, and tends to increase its 
horrifying intensity from the ‘ ghastly vision ’ 
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of the knight-at-arms in ‘La Belle Dame 
Sans Merci’ and his subsequent awakening 
“on the cold hill side,’ to the melodrama of 
‘Otho the Great’ and the catastrophe in 
‘Lamia’. ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes’ is perhaps 
an exception, though not to such an extent 
as Mr. Gittings suggests, since Madeline’s 
awakening brings ‘a painful change’ 
(Stanza XXXIV), her first sight of the real 
Porphyro shows him as ‘ pallid, chill, and 
drear’ (Stanza XXXV), and, once the con- 
summation is complete, there is ‘frost- 
wind ’, ‘sharp sleet’ and the setting of ‘St. 
Agnes’ moon’ (Stanza XXXV). 

There are two points that must be made 
about Mr. Gittings’ theory: (a) the list of 
elements in the pattern, as given by him, is 
not complete; (b) the complete group occurs 
earlier than the supposed experience with 
Mrs. Isabella Jones to which Mr. Gittings 
attributes the appearance of ‘ The Feast and 
the Lady’ pattern in Keats’s 1819 poems. 

The important element in the recurrent 
pattern not indicated by Mr. Gittings is the 
state of sleep, or ‘ trance’, or ‘ enchantment’, 
that precedes the disillusionment. Thus 
Madeline first ‘dreams awake’ (Stanza 
XXVI), then passes into a ‘sort of wakeful 
swoon’ which leads to ‘the poppied warmth 
of sleep’ (Stanza XXVI), and finally, on 
opening her eyes again, beholds ‘the vision 
of her sleep’ (Stanza XXXIV). Similarly 
Lycius, from the time of his meeting with 
Lamia until the ‘thrill of trumpets’ that 
heralds the ultimate breaking of the spell 
(Part II, ll. 27-8), falls from ‘one trance 
. . . Into another’ (Part I, Il. 296-7), and, 
with Lamia, lies ‘ with eyelids closed, Saving 
a tythe which love still open kept, That they 
might see each other while they almost slept’ 
(Part Il, ll. 23-5). The knight-at-arms in 
‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’ is also ‘lulled 

. asleep’ (Stanza IX). 

The complete pattern of food, music and 
sleep or trance in rich surroundings, 
followed by an awakening, either to love in 
the manner of ‘ The Eve of St. Agnes’ or 
to loneliness, pain and horror, occurs several 
times long before 1819 in so early a work as 
Endymion, though Mr. Gittings declares that 
‘In all the elaborate and allegorical wander- 
ings of Endymion, this set of circumstances 
never once occurs’ (The Living Year, 
p. 175). One example may be found in the 
200 lines of Book II (Il. 387-587) that deal 
with Venus and Adonis. Adonis is dis- 
covered lying on a silken couch in a room 
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as richly appointed as any in Lamia’s magic 
palace : 

A chamber, myrtle wall’d, embowered high, 

Full of light, incense, tender minstrelsy, 

And more of beautiful and strange beside: 

(ll. 389-91.) 

His ‘coverlids’ are ‘gold-tinted like the 
peach,’ he is surrounded by flowers, wine 
and fruit, and while he sleeps one of the 
watching cupids touches the strings of a lyre 
(ll. 392-427). Venus, who has 


. . . with a balmy power, 
Medicined death to a lengthened drowsiness: 
The which she fills with visions. .. . 

(1. 483-5.) 
at last appears, and Adonis is awakened to 
love by the ‘drizzling dew’ spun coldly on 
to his shoulders from the wet wheels of her 
chariot (ll. 520-2). Endymion, meanwhile, 
has entered vicariously into Adonis’s experi- 
ence. The sequence—ll. 428-80—fulfils the 
same function as stanzas XXIX-XXXIII in 
‘The Eve of St. Agnes’; in both cases the 
opulent sensuous imagery which Keats uses 
to describe the surrounding scene helps to 
convey the quality of the sleeper’s enchanted 
state. While Endymion hears the story of 
the sleeping Adonis from the musical cupid, 
who occasionally touches his lyre, he drinks 
wine ‘alive with sparkles’ (1. 442) and eats 
(or is offered) ‘juicy pears,’ plums, cream 
and manna (Il. 444-56). (Compare Mr. Git- 
tings’s comment: ‘Late in October 1818, he 
[ie. Keats] had first visited Isabella Jones 
inher room. Its commonplaces of furniture, 
food, wine, and music, he had at once 
translated into sublime terms, “the food 
Manna, the Wine beyond Claret”, in his 
prose letter. It is only after this experience 
that the same description occurs in the poetry 
of some of his greatest work.’ See The 
Living Year, p. 174.) When the story, the 
music and the feast are over, and when 
Venus, after giving Endymion her message 
about his future love, has disappeared, then 

... all was darkened, with Aktnean throe 

The earth clos’d—gave a solitary moan— 

And left him once again in twilight lone. 

(ll. 585-7.) 

Adonis’s awakening in this episode may 
be related to Madeline’s in ‘ The Eve of St. 
Agnes’, while Endymion’s loneliness antici- 
pates that of the knight-at-arms in ‘ La Belle 
Dame sans Merci.’ There are, moreover, 
two further examples in Endymion of the 
more horrifying kind of disenchantment that 
We associate with ‘Lamia’ and ‘La Belle 
Dame sans Merci.’ The first occurs in 
Endymion’s account in Book I of his first 
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experience of Phoebe’s love. Again there is 
the preliminary sleep and enchantment: 

... I fell asleep. Ah, can I tell 

The enchantment that afterwards befel? 

(ll. 572-3.) 

Even more, as in ‘La Belle Dame sans 
Merci’, there is a dream within a dream (I. 
633); here Endymion seems on the verge of 
a full experience of love, and Keats falls into 
the familiar key: 

... (D) felt my body di 


Into a warmer air... . 
(Il. 663-4.) 
As the enchantment intensifies there are, all 
at once, flowers, a scent of violets, fruit and 
honey-cells; an Oread peeps over the * edges 
of our nest’ (Il. 665-71). The awakening is 
abrupt and horrible. With Phoebe’s with- 
drawal Endymion finds himself literally on 
‘the cold hill side.’ The flowers droop, the 
sky is grey, the wind blusters and suddenly 
the whole landscape takes on a surrealist 
horror: 
. . . heaths and sunny glades 
Were full of pestilent light; our taintless rills 
Seem’d sooty. and o’er-spread with upturned gills 
Of dying fish; the vermeil rose had blown 
In frightful scarlet, and its thorns out-grown 
Like spiked aloe... . 
(Il. 693-8.) 


The pattern is as clearly defined in the 
narrative of Glaucus and Circe in Book III. 
Here we have the predatory Lamia figure, 
the ‘ Belle Dame sans Merci’ who abandons 
her victims to desolation. Glaucus falls into 
‘a swoon’ (I. 416). He awakens at dawn 
to hear the sound of a lyre and a voice sing- 
ing (ll. 418-22). Circe woos him with music 
and sensuous images, using words as honeyed 
as Lamia’s to Lycius: 

“If thou art ripe to taste a long love dream; 

If smiles, if dimples, tongues for ardour mute, 

Hang in thy vision like a tempting fruit, 

O let me pluck it for thee.” Thus she link’d 

Her charming syllables, till indistinct 

Their music came to my o’er-sweeten’d soul. . . . 

(ll. 440-5.) 

Their subsequent experience is again like 
that of Lycius and Lamia, with Glaucus as 
completely isolated from his Scylla as Lycius 
is from normal life (and from Apollonius). 
It is notable that the ‘fire’ that draws 
Glaucus to the scene of his terrible awaken- 
ing bewitches him ‘like the eye of gordian 
snake’ (1. 494. Cf. ‘Lamia’, Part I, 1. 47). 
The disillusionment is as ghastly as the night- 
mare vision in ‘La Belle Dame sans Merci’, 
and even more macabre. The enchantress’s 
victims are transformed into beasts: 

. . . all around her shapes, wizard and brute, 

Laughing, and wailing, groveling, serpenting, 
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Shewing tooth, tusk, and venom-bag, and sting! 
O such deformities! 


(il. 500-3.) 
Glaucus exhorts Endymion: 
Think, my deliverer, how desolate 
My waking must have been! 
(ll. 561-2.) 


Thus each of the first three books of 
Endymion contains a central episode that 
turns on ‘ The Feast and the Lady’ pattern, 
with its main motif of enchantment followed 
by disillusion. What conclusion does this 
lead to? Surely it shows that had Endy- 
mion been published later than October, 
1818, when Keats is alleged to have em- 
barked on an affair with Mrs. Isabella Jones, 
Mr. Gittings would have found in it a set 
of proofs for the theory by which he explains 
the recurrent pattern of elements in ‘The 
Eve of St. Agnes,’ ‘ Lamia,’ ‘La Belle Dame 
sans Merci,’ and other work of 1819. How- 
ever, since Endymion was written long 
before this time, we have the right to say 
that no direct relationship between these 
elements and Keats’s actual experience in 
1818 and 1819 need be assumed. The ele- 
ments are there in Keats’s poems from the 
beginning to the end, and the question of 
Isabella Jones has no relevance to them. 


(Dr.) MIRIAM ALLOTT. 


YEATS AND THE PROPHECY 
OF EUNAPIUS 


The Babylonian starlight brought 

A fabulous, formless darkness in ; 
Odour of blood when Christ was slain 
Made all Platonic tolerance vain 

And vain all Doric discipline. 


"THE lines of Yeats, first printed in 1927 

in the earlier version of The Resurrec- 
tion in the Adelphi and later in The Tower 
in ‘Two Songs from a Play’, show what the 
poet called an antithetical cult in a primary 
civilization ushering in an antithetical age, 
that of Christianity. Yeats found ample 
evidence in Franz Cumont’s Astrology and 
Religion among the Greeks and Romans for 
the view that Babylonian astronomy and 
astrology exercised a preponderating influ- 
ence in the Roman empire— The mathe- 
matici of the Roman empire were the 
successors of the ancient Chaldean priests, 
and they never forgot it." But in A Vision 


*F. Cumont, Astrology and Religion among the 
Greeks and Romans (New York, 1912), p. 149. 
That Yeats was acquainted with Cumont we know 
from a reference to him in A Vision (London, 
1925), p. 150. 
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‘Babylonian mathematical starlight’ was 
taken as an image for the older civilization 
which the first Annunciation, that to Leda, 
*‘ rejected’, somewhere about 2000 B.c.2 [Ip 
sticking to this idea Yeats obstinately dis. 
regarded Cumont’s view that Babylonian 
astronomy was a ‘mighty fabric.., 
laboriously and gradually constructed’ 
during the first millenium B.c. and that there- 
fore Greek and Babylonian astronomical 
science were in part developed contem- 
poraneously.’ The recurrence of ‘ Babylo- 
nian starlight’ at the second Annunciation, 
that of Christ, is unexpected. It is due to 
Cumont’s study of the diffusion of Babylo- 
nian astronomical lore and religion, their 
influence on the religions of Syria and Persia, 
and the eventual infiltration of these 
religions into the Latin world. In the lines 
quoted above, therefore, ‘ Babylonian star- 
light’ is shorthand for ‘ Oriental cults of the 
Roman empire originally influenced by 
Babylonian astrology and astronomy.’ These 
are the irrational cults which appear in The 
Resurrection, whose ‘ self-surrender and self- 
abasement’” seem to the primary characters 
in the play, the Greek and the Hebrew, so 
barbarous and disordered; they herald the 
antithetical Christian counter-movement and 
revelation in accordance with Yeats’s belief 
that when one civilization (here the Graeco- 
Roman) is complete and drawing to its end 
it becomes subject to a loss of control and to 
obscure intimations that a new age is about 
to be revealed. 
The phrase ‘ fabulous, formless darkness’ 
also occurs in both editions of A Vision: 
The world became Christian, “that 
fabulous formless darkness” as it seemed 
to a philosopher of the fourth century, 
blotted out “ every beautiful thing ”.* 
It derives from a book which has not, I think, 
been previously mentioned by investigators 
of Yeats’s reading. This is Thomas Whit- 
taker’s The Neo-Platonists (1901; second 
edition, 1918). Whittaker is describing 
Eunapius’s account, in his life of Aedesius, 
of one of the sophist’s pupils, Antoninus, 
who was willing to answer philosophical but 
not religious questions: ; 
He probably did not himself regard it as 
supernatural prescience when he uttered 
the prophecy, afterwards held for an 
oracle, that soon “a fabulous and form- 


2 W. B. Yeats, A Vaton Ganon, 1937), p. 268. 
* Cumont, op. cit., pp. q 
“A Vision (1937), p. 278 ; A Vision (1925), p. 19. 
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less darkness shall tyrannise over the 
fairest things on earth” («ai Te pvOddes 
kal detdes oxOTOS TUpavyroe TA emi 7s 
xadmMorTa).§ 
The phrase from Eunapius is quoted, in the 
original Greek, in a note to Gibbon’s chapter 
on ‘The Final Destruction of Paganism’ in 
The Decline and Fall.® Yeats bought 
Gibbon with his Nobel prize money amongst 
other books,’ and Mr. Dume has argued that 
in the ‘ Byzantium’ poems he was influenced 
by Gibbon’s account of the Emperor 
Theophilus.* I do not know which edition 
of Gibbon Yeats bought: the most likely 
are Bury’s or the Everyman, but in neither 
of these, nor in any other that I can trace, 
is a reader afforded a translation of the 
Greek phrase. It is very improbable that 
Yeats looked up Eunapius in the Loeb 
edition of 1922, where the adjectives recur 
in the translation in a different and less 
poetically suggestive order.” peter Ure. 


*T. ee. The Neo-Platonists (Cambridge, 
1918), p. 132. 

* Decline and Fall, ed. J. B. Bury, III, 195. 

"A. N. Jeffares, W. B. Yeats: Man and Poet 
(London, 1949), p. 236. : 

‘T. L. Dume, * Yeats’ Golden Tree and Birds’, 
MLN. Ixvii (1952), 406. . 

‘Antoninus prophesied that ‘ after his death the 
temple would cease to be, and even the great and 
holy temples of Serapis would pass into formless 
darkness and be transformed, and that a fabulous 
and unseemly gloom would hold sway over the 
fairest things on earth’ (Philostratus and Eunapius, 
Lives of the Sophists, trans. W. C. Wright, p. 417). 


FANNY BURNEY : 
AN IDENTIFICATION 


URING the summer of 1789 George III 
with his queen and their daughters paid 

the first of their many visits to Weymouth. 
In their suite was Fanny Burney as Second 
Lady of the Robes to the Queen. On 
Tuesday, 4 August, the royal family went 
to Sherborne Castle, but Fanny Burney 
had the day to herself. She spent it with 
her friend Mrs. Gwynn, wife of Colonel 
Gwynn, one the King’s equerries. They 
“walked first to see the shrubbery and plan- 
tation of a lady, Mrs. B—, who has a very 
pretty house about a mile and a half out 
of the town.” The lady and her pretty 
house seem never yet to have been identified, 
but with the clue that the house was about 
a mile and a half out of Weymouth, and the 


(Continued on page 368) 
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THE KEATS-SHELLEY POETRY 
CONTESTS 


HOMAS MEDWIN, in his often- 
erroneous biography of Shelley, writes: 
Shelley told me that he and Keats had 

mutually agreed, in the same given time 

(six months each), to write a long poem, 

and that the Endymion, and The Revolt 

of Islam were the fruits of this rivalry.* 
This information, very interesting if true, is 
to be found nowhere else in the great store 
of Shelley materials now available. There is 
likewise no mention made of the contest in 
any letters written by Keats. Only two 
biographers, Dowden and Peck, mention this 
incident at all, and the former sees “ no im- 
probability in some such resolve having been 
uttered by the two poets,”* while the latter, 
who would like to believe it, finds “no 
proof.”* When one considers the fact that 
on February 4, 1818, Shelley, Keats, and 
Hunt did write sonnets in friendly competi- 
tion, Medwin’s statement becomes explic- 
able if not more credible. Keats, in a 
letter written on Saturday, February 14, 
stated: “ The Wednesday before last Shelley, 
Hunt and I wrote each a Sonnet on the 
River Nile.”* One’s immediate reaction to 
this fact is that Medwin had somehow con- 
fused this sonnet-contest with one involving 
Endymion and The Revolt of Islam. 

The dates on which Shelley and Keats first 
met, however, are favourable to the specula- 
tion that Medwin was not in error. The 
names of the two young poets had become 
linked in a literary way in Leigh Hunt’s 
Examiner article on “ Young Poets” which 
appeared on December 1, 1816. After the 
essay appeared, Shelley and Hunt were often 
together, and it is likely that Shelley met 
Keats at 13 Lisson Grove North, where Hunt 
maintained his large and varied household. 
Mary records that Keats and his friend John 
Hamilton Reynolds supped with the Shelleys 


*Thomas Medwin, The Life of Percy Bysshe 
oa ed. H. Buxton Forman (London, 1913), 


p. 179. 

*Edward Dowden, The Life of Percy Bysshe 
Shelley (London, 1886, 2 vols.), II, 132. 

* Walter E. Peck, Shelley: His Life and Work 
(Cambridge, 1927, 2 vols.), II, 209. 

“The Letters of John Keats, ed. M. B. Forman 
(London, 1935), pp. 101-102. 
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at Hampstead on February 5, 1817.5 This 
would have been a logical day for planning 
the Endymion-Revolt of Islam contest, for 
Shelley began writing his poem in March 
and Keats in mid-April.6 It cannot be 
established definitely that Shelley met with 
Keats again before November,’ after The 
Revolt of Islam was in the press. Mary 
records in her Journal entry for February 12: 
“Shelley goes to the Godwins. J. and G. 
Keats drink tea and sup,’* and her entry of 
February 15 reads: “Shelley goes to town. 
Mr. Keats calls.”® In both cases there is a 
possibility that Shelley was not present. 
There is a statement in one of Keats’s 
letters which may have some bearing on the 
matter. In referring to the reception 
accorded to Endymion in manuscript by 
Hunt and Shelley, he wrotes: 
The fact is he and Shelley are hurt, and 
perhaps justly, at my not having showed 
them the affair officiously—and from 
several hints I have had they appear much 
disposed to dissect and anatomize, any 
trip or slip I may have made.’° 
The “affair” referred to here is the poem, 
which may indicate that there was a contest 
between Shelley and Keats, and that Hunt 
and Keats were annoyed at Keats’s not co- 
operating and showing them the poem at the 
various stages of its development. It is 
obvious, however, that such an explanation 
is laboured, since it has for a premise that 
Shelley and Hunt would react like juveniles 
to the terms of a friendly contest. It seems 
highly possible, on the other hand, that 
Medwin was in error. It appears plausible 
that Skelley told Medwin of the contest with 
Keats involving the Sonnets on the River 
Nile, and that in later years Medwin, aided 
by a faulty memory, somehow evolved the 
idea that the two works referred to were 
The Revolt of Islam and Endymion, two 
poems written at similar times. 
Can any reader cast light upon this 


problem? BEN W. GRIFFITH. 


5 Mary Shelley’s Journal, ed. Frederick L. Jones 
(Norman, 1947), p. 76; hereinafter referred to as 
Journal. 

*See Keats, Letters, p. 22. 

* Journal, p. 86. 

* Ibid., p. 77. 

* Thid. 

* Keats, Letters, p. 88. 


‘ THE GREEN EYE OF THE YELLOW 
God.’—What is known of the author, 
J. Milton Hayes? V. W. P. GALPIN. 
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(COLERIDGE QUERIES.—Can anyone 
give me the source of the following 
extracts from Coleridge’s notebooks: 

Learning without philosophy a Cyclops, 

Under the broad-seal of nature. 

Ihm ist Einsamkeit und Gesellschaft recht, 
ja nicht einmal unter der Menge ist er 
einsam worin man sonst wenigsten gesell. 
schaft hat, wie men auf dem Meere am 
leichtesten verdurstet. 

Age animz! fac quod nulla Posteritas 

probet, 

Sed nulla tacent. 

Silver and Gold repel the Dews from 
Heaven—dry when all around is blessed with 
it—except indeed in its immediate vicinity, 

Laeti bibamus sobriam Ebrietatem spiritus, 

Men turn Teachers, as the River Nile 
breeds Frogs, when one half moveth before 
the other is made, while it is yet but plain 


mud. KATHLEEN COBURN. 


STA, PES! STA, MI PES.—Can any reader 
identify the source of the following 

distich, which was quoted in a letter to James 
Boswell from a_ fellow-member of the 
Literary Club? 

Sta, pes! sta, mi pes! sta, pes! ne labere, mi pes! 

Hi steteris, lapides hi mihi lectus erunt! 

There is some reason to suspect that it 
was composed by the writer of the letter 
and not by any Latin author; although the 
lines have a familiar ring. © N. Firer. 


‘JN JEUNE FINANCIER.’—In the 
periodical L’Intermédiare for 190 
appears the following statement: 

“En Angleterre la princesse Victoria, 
petite-fille de la reine, a declaré que puis 
qu’on ne volait point lui laisser prendre 
l’époux de son choix, un jeune financier dont 
le nom a fait quelque bruit, elle ne se 
marierait jamais. Elle a refusé depuis tous 
les partis qui lui ont proposés. Aujourd’hui 
elle a dépassé la trentaine.” 

Can any of your readers give any other 
printed references to this story or any clue 
as to the identity of the “ jeune financier”? 


J. C. SHARP. 


MPADOUR.—I am informed by Major 
Andrew, honorary curator of The Essex 
Regiment’s admirable museum at Warley 
Barracks that (though the Regiment's nick- 
name is “the Pompadours,” and though in 
the days when it was styled the 56th Foot its 
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facings were of pompadour) there is the 
greatest uncertainty as to the exact colour 
indicated by the name. 

At p. 93 of the delightful Journal of my 
Journey to Paris in the Year 1765 the Rev. 
William Cole notes that on Oct 28 he was 
measured for “a suit of black cloth Cloaths 
& a Pompadour-Coloured Great Coat.” It 
was ready for him by Nov. 8, as he records 
at p. 179, where he speaks of “ a Pompadour 
Colour as we call it, that is a Kind of Colour 
between a Purple & Red.” 

Now, the O.E.D. defines pompadour as 
“a shade of crimson or pink,” but one can 
hardly imagine so sober and orthodox a 
clergyman as Mr. Cole wearing such colours. 

Brewer, in the Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable says it is “a claret purple,” and 
Cassell’s Encyclopaedic Dictionary gives “a 
crimson or puce colour,” with a reference 
to N. & Q., xlix, p. 56. 

I, and the authorities of the Regimental 
Museum, would be most grateful for precise 
information on the matter. J. E. M. 


THE FALL OF THE LEAF.—Years ago 
I heard of a prophecy (or proverb?) 
respecting the inability to tell the seasons 
save by the fall of the leaf. But I have 
never been able to trace its origin. The 
seasons today are meteorologically different 
even from the days of my youth, often 
so unseasonable. 
Incidentally, may not the amount of free 
electricity in the air affect the seasons. 


SENEX. 


AYNARD. — Walter Maynard was 
British Vice-Consul at Cronstadt from 

29 Oct. 1856 to 28 March 1887, when he re- 
signed owing to failing health. At the time 
of his appointment he was Chief Partner 
in the firm of Maynard and Fishwick, Mer- 
chants and Ship Agents in Cronstadt, and 
before that he had been for twenty-five years 
in the employ of the late firm of Booker and 
Son. On his resignation Alexander Fish- 
wick was appointed to succeed him as Vice- 
Consul and also became the sole proprietor 
of the firm of Maynard and Fishwick. 
Walter Maynard’s wife is said to have been 
a Fishwick. They had three children, of 
whom the only son married a Russian 
Princess Eristoff. Can anyone supply the 
dates of Walter Maynard’s birth and death, 
his parentage and details of his marriage? 


Davip G. WILLIAMSON. 
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TEWART.—Has the name of the Hon. 
Mrs. Walter Stewart, mother of the 
Duchess of Richmond, ever been dis- 
covered? Neither The Complete Peerage 
nor The Scots Peerage make any mention of 
her. Pepys mentions her twice; on the latter 
occasion, under 26 April 1667, a footnote 
in Wheatley’s edition states that “ this lady’s 
name nowhere appears”. Surely the name 
and parentage of the mother of “la Belle 
Stewart” and grandmother of “la Belle 
Nanette” are recorded somewhere? 


D. G. W. 


MODERN PRONUNCIATIONS.—I do 
not think the B.B.C. is entirely to blame 
for some of the modern pronunciations, 
which must jar on many ears as much as 
they do on mine, as it has recently come 
to my knowledge that many of these are 
instilled at a reputable school for girls. What 
authority is there for pronouncing Hertford 
as “Harford”, rather than “ Hartford” 
and consequently “ Harfordshire”, rather 
than “ Harffordshire”, a repulsive affecta- 
tion which has only fallen upon our ears of 
recent years? Another irksome affectation 
is “sin-emma” for cinema in place of the 
homely “ sinny-ma ”. D. G. W. 


[The history of language is a record of 
human slovenliness: consider the mute 
letters at the end of French words, or the 
various failures to reproduce the Greek 
ecclesia: chiesa, iglesia, egreja, église—Eb.] 


GERMAN BOOKS ON ENGLISH (18TH 

CENTURY).—I should be grateful if 
your readers could help me trace copies of 
two 18th-century German works on the 
English language which are not in the 
Library of the British Museum or any of 
the main libraries in West Germany, where 
a thorough search has been made. Both 
works appear in the catalogue of the library 
of J. N. Forkel, the first biographer of 
Bach. They are: 

(1) F. L. Langstedt: Der Geist der 
englischen Sprache (i.e. The Spirit of the 
English Language), Hamburg, 1797. 

(2) J. Kénig: Der getreue englische 
Wegweiser, oder griindliche Amreisung 
der englischen Sprache (i.e. The faithful 
guide to English, or a thorough course in 
the English language). Leipzig, 1768. 


STANLEY GODMAN. 


Replies 





QGHAKESPEARE CONNEXIONS (cxcix. 
100-1).—Positively, I offer a collateral 
mite. Edward Arden was convicted of in- 
citing Somerville to assassinate the Queen, 
and duly executed in 1583. He hailed from 
Park Hall, near Warwick. His father was 
second cousin to Mary Arden, wife of John 
Shakespeare and mother of William Shake- 
speare, the Poet. Edward Arden was a 
Catholic. Similarly, John Arden, a 
Northants gentleman hailing from Evenley, 
was charged with complicity in the Babing- 
ton Plot. The evidence was slight and he 
was committed to the Tower. He escaped 
from the Cradle Tower on 4th/5th October 
1597. John Arden was a Catholic. Prima 
facie a connexion between the two seems 
self-evident. If the first had a family con- 
nexion with the Puttenhams it seems reason- 
able to deduce that the second had too. 
Negatively, I offer a caution. One cannot 
possibly refer to Richard Field as ‘ Shake- 
speare’s publisher’, of course. In any case 
Field was a printer, an efficient one by Eliza- 
bethan standards, which were not high. He 
printed Venus and Adonis (S.R. xviii Aprilis 
1593) for John Harrison, who published. He 
printed The Rape of Lucrece (S.R. 9 Maij 
1594) for John Harrison ditto. Field printed 
nothing else by Shakespeare. Much more 
than twenty different persons were connected 
with the material issue of Shakespeare’s 
dramas anterior to F. None of these can 
claim to be ‘ Shakespeare’s publisher.’ At a 
pinch the honour might go to Jaggard senior, 
Blount, Smethwick and Apsley, at whose 
* Charges’ F. had been printed and to whom 
the commercial risk indubitably belonged. 
Both Poems were dedicated to Southampton, 
whose father was a Catholic recusant and 
suffered much on that account. 


K. B. DANKs. 


DRINKING OUT OF SHELLS (cxcv. 

150).—A. I. MacNaughton quoting 
Boswell’s ‘Tour of the Hebrides’, asks if 
drinking whisky out of clam shells had any 
symbolic reason, and whether a shell was 
ever used at the Eucharist. Of this incident 
Dr Johnson remarked that the Hebridians 
“are not a drunken race... but no man 
is so abstemious as to refuse the morning 
dram, which they call a ‘ skalk’”. The O.E. 


‘ sciell’, M.E. ‘ schelle’ is the same as Gothic 
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‘skalja’ (cf. xépayos—pottery earth), and 
meant shell or a drinking cup, and though the 
Gaelic is ‘ sgailc’, it was probably left by the 
Norsemen. Though ‘ schelle’ was a drinking 
cup; those of coconut shells, often silver 
mounted, were called ‘ nuttes’. Both ‘ nut’ 
and ‘shell’ were apparently used indiffer. 
ently for cup or drink, the former develop. 
ing into slang, and the latter in Norse to 
‘skaal’ as in ‘deres skall’—to your good 
health. 

Among the items purchased for the Royal 
Scottish Household in 1511 was: 

“Ttem xij—Magni ciphi vocat ‘ skalis’, ad 

usum auli liberat ciphariis—iijs. vid.” 

The ‘ dog Latin’ ‘ ciphus’ denotes the con- 
secrated vessel that contained the “ wine 
which was offered in the sacrifice of the 
Mass”. Here is an instance of the Arabic 
‘ sifr’—the empty space of the abacus: the 
14th century ‘mystery’ of Arabic numeration 
—being used in the same sense that 
uveTnplov was translated by Tertullian as 
“sacramentum’. Coconut mazers seem to 
have been still in use in Scotland up till at 
least the 1880's, for it was then related 
that it was a custom to bid a guest ‘ crack 
a nut’ or drink a silver-mounted coconut- 
shell full of claret. 

There seems no reason to suppose that 
drinking out of shells had any special 
symbolic significance, and its association 
with the Eucharist seems to be merely an 
accident of semantics. p w. F. Brown. 


Six TOES (cxcix. 224).—Although this 
condition is not very common in Europe 

yet it is quite common in parts of the world. 
In Northern Nigeria it is sufficiently common 
for there to be a word “chindo” which is 
applied to sufferers both as a descriptive 
noun and as a proper name. In every unit 
of the Nigeria Regiment there is at least 
one Chindo who, if he happens to be a 
language instructor for newly arrived 
Europeans, is apt to indulge in a peculiar 
form of duodecimal counting. Polydactyly 
is commoner in the hands than in the feet. 
I will not weary you with authentic cases 
of polydactyly for apart from Anne Boleyn 
I know of no cases among well-known 
people. However there is no knowing 
where this condition may end and I give 
for what it is worth an account which I 


found in the Dublin Evening Herald for 5th 


Sept. 1851. 
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“Count Orloff has just presented to the 
Emperor of Russia an extraordinary musical 
phenomenon in the person of a young Wal- 
lachian named Frederick Roltz. This man 
has been born with four hands each having 
ten fingers. He was brought up by a clergy- 
man who taught him to play on the organ 
but the young man in the course of time 
made a pianoforte for himself of consider- 
ably greater power than that of ordinary 
instruments. He enjoys excellent health 
and, with the exception of the hands, pre- 
sents nothing strange in his person. It is 
only from the elbow that the malformation 
commences. The arm there divides into two 
limbs each ending in a hand with a double 
supply of fingers. These additional arms 
are regularly made and the only remarkable 
point observed by medical men is the im- 
mense development of the deltoid muscle 
at the summit of the shoulder. The clergy- 
man who had brought up Roltz at his death 
left him his small property and the young 
man immediately purchased diamond rings 
with which he loaded his forty fingers. It 
was with them so adorned that he performed 
before the Emperor of Russia who expressed 
his surprise at the musical powers of the 
young man. Roltz it is said is to shortly 


Visit Paris.” (De) R. T. D. FitzGERALD. 


UBREY’S “MR. UNIADES” (cxcix. 159, 
273).—** Mr. Uniades ” must also have 
been known to Elias Ashmole, who, writing 
to Wood on 21st March 1673/4, mentions a 
copy of a book, Ptolomies Quadripartite, 
and adds: ‘the other Coppy M. Huniades 
(the great Chimist) had.’ This letter, from 
M. S. Wood F.39, is quoted by R. T. 
Gunther in The Diary and Will of Elias 
Ashmole (Oxford, 1927), p. 95. 


DENNIS DAVISON. 


OHN DRYDEN’S WIDOW (cxcix. 272). 

—Sherrard, otherwise Sherwood, Street 
tuns from the southern end of Glasshouse 
Street, slightly West of North, along one side 
of the Regent Palace Hotel, until it meets 
Brewer Street. For the alternative name 
see A New View of London (1707), i, 75; it 
8 given as Sherard Street in the map in 
Stow’s Survey of London, 6th ed., ii, 654, 
and is today called Sherwood Street. It is 
in the parish of St. James, Piccadilly. 


J. B. WHITMORE. 
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Sherrard Street was Gerrard Street, Soho. 
The house of Dryden’s widow is called “a 
lesser house in Sherrard Street” because 
Dryden himself had lived at 43 Gerrard 
Street. 

Dryden’s house was on the site afterwards 
occupied by the Forty-three Club, run by the 
notorious Mrs. Meyrick, and now rebuilt 
and absorbed by the premises of the Tailor 
and Cutter. 

Gerrard Street is in St. Martin’s parish. 
The rate-books should be available at the 
Westminster City Hall. 


WILFRED H. HOLDEN. 


GOURCES WANTED (cxcix. 224).—The 

lines whose origin is requested by Mr. 
J. R. T. Tarver are from George Meredith’s 
“The Young Princess: A Ballad of Old 
Laws of Love,” and may be found in the 
Memorial Edition of Meredith’s works, xxv, 
152. They run as follows: 

The lords of the Court, from the palace-door, 

Came issuing silently, bearers four, 

And flat on their shoulders one. 

Dr. George Macaulay Trevelyan, in The 
Poetry and Philosophy of George Meredith 
(London: Constable, 1907), p. 59, calls 
attention to this passage as “a memorable 
instance of Mr. Meredith’s foreshortening 


method.” Cart H. KETCHAM. 


W. B. YEATS: THE DELPHIC 

* ORACLE UPON PLOTINUS (cxcix. 
175).—Mr. Pearce has been anticipated by 
at least two writers in his attribution of the 
source of this poem to a passage in 
Porphyry’s Life of Plotinus as translated by 
S. McKenna. I refer to W. Y. Tindall in 
The Permanence of Yeats (New York, 
1950), p. 276 and T. R. Henn in The Lonely 
Tower (London, 1950), pp. 132-3. 


PETER URE. 
MBS. THEOPHILUS JONES (cxcix. 223). 
—See The Gentleman’s Magazine 


under Ist Feb. 1768. “ Rt. Hon. Theophilus 
Tones to Miss Murray, d. of Dowager Lady 
Blayney, Dublin.” 

The 7th Lord Blayney married as his 
second wife 3 Aug. 1724 Mary only daughter 
and heiress of Sir Alexander Cairns, bart. 
His lordship died 3 March 1733 and she 
married secondly Col. Charles Murray and 
died 28th Aug. 1790. 


A. H. W. FYNMORE. 





The Library 


SELF-INTEREST, by Niccolo Secchi, trans- 
lated by William Reymes, edited by Helen 
Andrews Kaufman, 1953, University of 
Washington Press, Seattle. xxix + 106 pp. 
HIS is a publication which should prove 

of considerable interest both to students 
of Shakespeare and of seventeenth century 
drama generally. The manuscript, from 
which it has now been printed for the first 
time, is in the Folger Library and its exis- 
tence has been noted by Alfred Harbage in 

P.M.L.A., 1935, and by Allardyce Nicoll in 

A History of English Drama 1660-1900, 

vol. I. They, however, give the translator’s 

name as Raymes and date his version 

1680-90. Helen Kaufman has discovered 

that Reymes was born in 1629 and died in 

1660. She thinks it probable that he was 

working on this translation and on an 

English version of Guazzo’s La Civil Con- 

versatione, which is contained in the same 

manuscript, shortly before his death. She 
also thinks it possible that Reymes’s trans- 
lation may have been acted on some private 
stage. There are certainly numerous indica- 
tions in the text to show that he intended 
it to be acted, but she has failed to find any 
record of its ever having been staged. 
Secchi’s play, L’Interesse, written in the 
mid-sixteenth century and first published in 

1581, is a lively intrigue-disguise comedy of 

the kind so popular in Renaissance Italy; 

and one can well imagine it appealing to the 

Wits of Restoration England. The manners 
rtrayed in it are coarse but amusing; the 

anguage frank and rich in bawdy innuendo. 

Reymes reproduces these characteristics 

faithfully. He entitles his version of the 

play Selfe Intrest, or the Belly Wager and 
makes the most of the improprieties latent 
in the central situation of a girl who has 
been passed off as a boy from the time of 
her birth, has fallen in love and become 
pregnant. Reymes writes a vigorous, collo- 
quial English and his translation is both easy 
to read and entertaining. He mades a mis- 
take, however, in substituting blank verse for 
the prose of the original. He has a feeling 
for words, but he is no poet, and the exigen- 
cies of metre force him into some clumsy 
inversions of the normal word-order. 

In her pithy and concise introduction to 
the play Helen Kaufman makes three main 
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points about it. First she demonstrates that 
there are some remarkable points of simj- 
larity between L’Interesse and Twelfth 
Night, including some close verbal parallels, 
Secondly she examines briefly the use 
Moliére made of Secchi’s comedy in Le 
Dépit Amoureux, and its consequent effect, 
through Moliére, on Dryden’s Mock Astro. 
loger and Vanbrugh’s The Mistake. Finally, 
in the longest and most important section 
of her introduction, she makes out a strong 
and well-argued case for Italian comedy ag 
a major influence on English comedy 
throughout the first half of the seventeenth 
century, and as a factor which helped to 
shape the comedy of the Restoration. 

It seems a pity that in a work of this kind 
the editor has seen fit to modernize the spell- 
ing and punctuation, but this is a minor 
blemish on a publication which is very much 
to be welcomed. 


CALENDAR OF PLEA & MEMORANDA 
ROLLS PRESERVED AMONG THE 
ARCHIVES OF THE CORPORATION 
OF THE CITY OF LONDON AT THE 
GUILDHALL, A.D. 1437-1457. Edited 
by Philip E. Jones. (Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, 25s.) 


"THE high standard set by Dr. A. H. 

Thomas in the four previous volumes 
in this series has been maintained by his 
successor, the present Deputy-Keeper of the 
City Records. The introduction to the latest 
volume deals with two aspects only— 
‘Common Soil’ and ‘The Gift of Goods 
and chattels’, the second exemplifying Dr. 
Thomas’ remarks in the previous voiume f 
the Calendar. Mr. Jones treats of common 
soil in the City of London in a precise 
manner with ample references to other 
sources of information. His treatise covers 
the period 1314 to the present century, and 
it is a model of historical investigation with 
never a superfluous word. Turning to the 
Rolls themselves, the editor notes that their 
purpose was, by the middle of the fifteenth 
century, becoming more circumscribed, and 
the precedent nature of the earlier rolls is 
lacking. Enrolments upon actions of debt 
illustrate the diverse commercial activities 
of the period, and the detailed valuations of 
goods are a useful source for the social and 
economic historian. Many unusual words 
are found in these valuations, and they have 
been carefully defined. Gifts of goods and 
chattels are collected as an Appendix. 
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in the earlier volumes, much information on 
life in the City of London is made available, 
and we would particularly commend the 
admirable subject-index. The index of 
names and places is a long one welcomed 
by topographers and genealogists alike. 
There are, however, a few slips in this index; 
Wareham, listed as in Sussex, may be a mis- 
reading for Warnham, and the manor of 
Steeple in Essex is not cross-referenced under 
that county. These are, however, but small 
blemishes in a volume bringing yet more of 
the incomparable archives of the City of 
London within the reach of readers through- 
out the world. 


THE HOME OF NICHOLAS DAN- 
FORTH IN FRAMLINGHAM, SUF- 
FOLK, ENGLAND IN 1635, by John 
Booth. Framlingham Historical and 
Natural History Society, Framlingham, 
1954 (no price). 

MB. BOOTH presented a paper on 

Nicholas Danforth and his Neighbours 
at a meeting of the Framlingham Historical 

Society in 1934, and he has now succeeded 

in identifying New Street Farm, Framling- 

ham, Suffolk, as Danforth’s home. The 
evidence is provided by a document of May 

1635, now in the East Suffolk Record Office, 

giving certain abuttals which leave no doubt 

that the farm was Danforth’s; further con- 
firmation is in a deed of 1719 in the same 

Office. The fact that the expression ‘ Aprill 

last past’ is used in the earlier deed as the 

date when the property passed from Dan- 

forth to Robert Holland suggests that 1635 

was the year when Danforth left Framling- 

ham for America and not, as_ hitherto 

supposed, in 1634. 

Mr. Booth describes the farmhouse and 
the land, he tells us a little about Danforth 
and his family, and supports his narrative 
from extracts from Framlingham and Aspall 
parish registers. We would question the 
accuracy of the suggestion that old ship 
timbers were used in the construction of 
New Street Farm; so many houses and barns 
claim this feature that not only must the 
number of derelict ships have been very 
large, but the cost of transporting the timber 

m the coast have been considerable. One 
would have thought that better use could 
have been made of such timber in the 
shipyards. 


With regard to the fields comprising New 











Street Farm, Mr. Booth does not appear to 
have used the Tithe Award Map which may 
have furnished some additions to his list of 
alternative names. 

A page and a half of the pamphlet are 
devoted to brief notes on some of the more 
celebrated members of the Danforth family 
and their descendants, but most of the infor- 
mation has been taken from the Dictionary 
of American Biography. 


THE LATIN EPIGRAMS OF THOMAS 
MORE edited with translation and notes 
by Leicester Bradner and Charles Arthur 
Lynch (pp. xliv plus 255, The University 
of Chicago Press, $7.50). 

THIS attractively-produced volume falls 

into three parts—(i) an interesting but 
all too short introduction to More’s Latin 
poems, (ii) text and critical annotations; 

(iii) prose translation with occasional ex- 

planatory notes. The reviewer will confine 

his observations to the literary quality of 
the epigrams and the accuracy and scholar- 
ship of the rendering. Nearly half the 
poems, being translations from the Greek 
Anthology, have little more than an academic 
interest and merely emphasize the general 
superiority of the original. Of the remainder 
few are really attractive. The reader is put 
off now by the triteness of the thought, now 
by the laboured versification. One is con- 
tinually reminded of the ponderous efforts 
of a tolerably competent but uninspired 
undergraduate. The translation is ‘not all 
that a translation should be’. The versions 
are often free without being either elegant 
or helpful and the emphasis is occasionally 
misplaced. But worst of all are glaring 
errors which do little credit to American 
classical scholarship. Here is a_ small 

sample. Regi Odrysio (‘ Thracian king’, i.e. 

Tereus) is translated as ‘King Odrysius’ 

(p. 214). Ferre et fer (‘ Be driven and endure 

it’) is rendered ‘Drive yourself also to 

endure’ (p. 237). Maius perfidia est quam 
scelus ipsa fides (‘The very keeping of his 
promise is a greater crime than breaking it 
would be’) becomes ‘ That very word of his 

is a greater betrayal than a crime’ (p. 213). 

The translator seems not to be aware that ut 

followed by the subjunctive mood is fre- 

quently ‘concessive’. Finally the joint- 
author proves inability to scan a hexameter. 

On page 243 moraris and morari (with first 

vowel long) are translated as if from morari, 

to delay. Cetera quid referam? 
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THE PERCY LETTERS, THE CORRE- 
SPONDENCE OF THOMAS PERCY 
AND DAVID DALRYMPLE, LORD 
HAILES, ed. A. F. Falconer. Louisiana 
State University Press. 1954. pp. xx + 
186. 

THIS, the fourth volume of The Percy 

Letters, contains the correspondence 
between Percy and Hailes, that “ great orna- 
ment of his country” (as the Catalogue of 
the Lords of Session, 1794, describes him). 

It is a worthy successor to the volumes of 

letters between Percy and Malone, Farmer, 

and Thomas Warton; Mr. Falconer has 
maintained the standards of scholarly editing 
associated with the names of Nichol Smith 
and Cleanth Brooks. The 53 letters (exclud- 
ing 3 to Percy from other Scottish corre- 
spondents, in an Appendix) cover the years 

1762-1789; 48 are Percy’s and only 5 are 

from Hailes, others having perished in a 

fire in 1780. This is a great misfortune—as 

the editor remarks: “there is good reason 
to believe that the others would have thrown 
much light on the poetry and antiquities of 

Scotland, and perhaps too on the literary 

society which flourished in  eighteenth- 

century Edinburgh.” 

However, the letters which survive are 
full of interest. They are the letters of two 
agile minds, keenly devoted to literary, his- 
torical, and antiquarian studies, and pro- 
foundly concerned to present ancient 
writings in an accurate and_ scholarly 
manner. Though we have in the main only 
Percy’s contributions, there is evidence that 
each man was engaged in “pumping the 
Memory ” (Percy’s phrase) and plumbing the 
knowledge of the other. Yet neither was a 
scholarly parasite; both were prepared to 
give as well as to receive information and 
critical advice. And their interest in ancient 
MSS was not merely a narrow anti- 
quarianism; Percy doubtless faithfully re- 
flects the attitude of both men (and 
incidentally provides a comment on his age) 
when he refers to his preoccupation with 
“the revolutions which the Human 
Mind has undergone from it’s earliest state 
of savage ignorance and rudeness, to its pre- 
sent state of politeness and refinement.” The 
majority of the letters are concerned with 
scholarly research and they make clear the 
debt which Percy owed to Hailes. Percy 
was the first to acknowledge it: “I am 
sensible how much I owe to your good- 
nature and politeness, that you can pay 
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any regard to the trifling subjects of my 
letters; and yet if you continue to permit 

I shall never cease troubling you with them,” 
The 30 letters in the first three years of their 
correspondence show how fully Percy 
honoured his promise. After the appear. 
ance of the Reliques, however, the excited 
exchange of information gradually gives 
place to occasional polite and more formal 
letters; the intimacy based on mutual and 
immediate scholarly needs declines; and the 
third person of formal correspondence makes 
its appearance. In fact, as the epistolary 
style becomes more polished, the urgency 
and fascination of the letters diminish. Percy 
is at his most interesting in his “* loose desul- 
tory manner ” when he is “ willing to commit 
every hint to paper just as it occurs to [him], 
for fear anything [he] could wish to be 
informed in, should be forgotten.” It is 
the style which reveals the working of a 
lively, energetic mind. 

The volume is, then, one of importance 
and interest. There are one or two 
blemishes: there is a glaring spelling error 
on p. 74; there are also discrepancies (which 
might have been noted to allay any doubts) 
between Mr. Falconer’s text of the letter of 
21 August 1764 and the portion of it re 
corded in Boswell’s Life of Johnson (Hill 
and Powell, I, 554). Further, this reviewer 
felt that, in view of the few letters from 
Hailes which survive, the editor might have 
compensated by a more exploratory treat- 
ment of Hailes’s personality in the Intro- 
duction. Hailes does not emerge as a person 
from Mr. Falconer’s brief sketch: he re- 
mains merely the “ clever man and generally 
knowing ” whom Burke records. But there 
are other sides: the humane judge, the friend 
of Boswell, the correspondent of Burke, Wal- 
pole, Warton, as well as of Percy and others. 
Something of Hailes’s personality appears 
in a comment such as this from his Preface 
to the Memorials and Letters relating to 
... the Reign of James the First (2nd. edn., 
1766): 

Sure I am that I feel infinitely more 

pleasure in recording the amiable sensi- 

bility and maternal affection of the 

Dutchess of Lennox, than in recording the 

little arts and servile adulation of 

courtiers, or the petulant familiarity of an 
overgrown favourite. 
This is an interesting person of whom the 
reader would like to know more; this is the 
man, one feels certain, who showed “ Truth 
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without her veil” and who refused to ask 
for “any respite” from what Percy 
described as his “impertinent and frivolous 
queries.” 


A LETTER TO DION, by Bernard Mande- 
ville. Edited by Bonamy Dobrée. Uni- 
versity of Liverpool. 1954. (Liverpool 
Reprints 10), pp. x + 70. 6s. net. 

BERNARD MANDEVILLE is one of the 

great neglected English writers. He had 

one of the liveliest and most penetrating 
minds of his age, and, as a writer of English 
prose, he is worthy to stand beside such 
giants as his contemporaries, Swift, Defoe, 
Shaftesbury, Berkeley and Butler. Unfortu- 
nately his great work The Fable of the Bees 
(1714-1723) with its bulky and important 
Second Part, though admirably edited by 
F. B. Kaye in 1924, is not easily available 
for the modern student, who is likely to 
know Mandeville only through passages in 
histories of literature and philosophy and 
possibly extracts in prose anthologies. The 
appearance of a short, characteristic work 
of Mandeville in the excellent .series of 
Liverpool Reprints is, therefore, to be wel- 
comed, and it is to be hoped that it will 
attract many readers to the study of this 
notable eighteenth century thinker and whet 
their appetite for the more substantial fare to 
be found in The Fable of the Bees. 

The Letter to Dion, the work which has 
now been admirably edited by Professor 
Bonamy Dobrée in the Liverpool Reprints, 
is certainly an excellent example of Mande- 
ville’s trenchant thought and his racy, 
vigorous prose. With what force and gusto 
he reveals the fundamental contradiction 
between the principles professed by “ polite 
society” and those which govern their prac- 
tice! “... the greatest Part of the Fashion- 
able, and what we call the better sort of 
People, seem to be far more delighted with 
Temporal, than they are with Spiritual 
Enjoyments, at the same time that they pro- 
fess themselves to be Christians; and that 
whatever they may talk, preach or write of 
a Future State and eternal Felicity, they are 
all closely attach’d to this wicked World; or 
at least, that the Generality in their Actions 
and Endeavours, seem to be infinitely more 
sollicitous about the one, than they are about 
the other”. The Letter to Dion is particu- 
larly interesting because of its connection 
with Berkeley. In the second dialogue of 
his Alciphron, or the Minute Philosopher 
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(1732), Berkeley had attacked the principles 
of The Fable of the Bees, which are upheld 
in the dialogue by the freethinkers Alciphron 
and Lysicles. The Letter to Dion (1732) is. 
a powerful and closely argued rejoinder to 
this attack. It was not reprinted by Kaye 
in his great edition of The Fable of the Bees, 
and is, therefore, eminently suitable for in- 
clusion in such a series as the Liverpool 
Reprints. Here in the compass of seventy 
pages the reader can obtain the pith of 
Mandeville’s thought and a splendid speci- 
men of his style together with a masterly 
introduction in which Professor Dobrée 
gives a concise and fascinating account of 
Mandeville’s achievement and its relation- 
ship to the work of his contemporaries 
Shaftesbury and Berkeley. 


THE TRIPLE STREAM. Four Centuries 
of English, French, and German Litera- 
ture. By Antony Brett-James. (Bowes. 
and Bowes: Cambridge. 17s. 6d. net.) 

"THIS is a most useful minor work of 

reference. It covers the three named 
fields of literature from 1531 to 1930. On 
each full “ opening ” we are given a column 
of dates, followed by a column showing who 
was born in each of them of the writers 
belonging to the countries concerned, and, 
in a further three, the books published in 
those years, arranged separately under the 
headings English, French, German. This 
manner of laying out the information pro- 
vided allows the reader to see, almost in 
the manner of a graph, the distribution of 
literary work over three centuries. The 
result is fascinating. 

Here we have a modest, careful, and most 
praiseworthy compilation. It is a pity that 
young aspirants to literature are not more 
often persuaded to try their ’prentice hands 
on factual assessments of this type than on 
some of the callow theses to which they 
seem to be more strongly drawn. 


MAURIAC (Studies in Modern European 


Literature and Thought) by Martin 
Jarrett-Kerr, C.R. (Bowes and Bowes, 
Cambridge. 6s. net.) 


WWHEN a writer undertakes to cover, in 

less than thirty thousand words, the 
work of a novelist who has forty years of 
production behind him, his first concern 
should be proportion. No such considera- 


tion seems to have worried the author of 
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this little book. More than three quarters 
of it is given over to fault-finding, and such 
favourable comments as may be crowded 
into the final section are confined to a few 
patronizing words of mild praise about not 
very important details. The adverse 
criticism is ill-considered, and, to make 
matters worse, the documentation is: care- 
less. It does not seem to have occurred to 
Mr. Jarrett-Kerr that certain ways of 
writing, unusual in English, are a great deal 
less surprising in French, and that invoca- 
tive passages are more common in the prose 
of France than in that of England—though 
even there they are not unknown. Nor is 
he prepared to admit that the pattern of 
fiction is not a rigid form departures from 
which are to be condemned out of hand. 
The novelist is to be judged by the success 
or failure which he achieves, by the authority 
which he can impose upon his handling of 
material, and not by an adding up of the 
instances in which he can be accused of 
“breaking rules”. The whole attitude of 
this book is dictatorial and critically suspect. 
But, not content with playing the school- 
master, its author has, more than once, falsi- 
fied his references. The final scene of Le 
Fleuve de Feu, takes place, not in a small 
village to which Giséle de Plailly has fled 
for refuge, but in the Church of the Paris 
suburb in which she lives with her father. 
In Thérése chez la Docteur, the psychiatrist 
is not a generalized picture of just any mem- 
ber of his profession, but a specific practi- 
tioner whose character is known to his wife, 
to whose comments Mr. Jarrett-Kerr takes 
exception. The value of this commentary 
on the work of Monsieur Mauriac is not 
high. 


THE DOCTOR’S DISCIPLES, by Frances 
Woodward. Oxford University Press. 21s. 


THs is a study of four pupils of Arnold 

of Rugby: Dean Stanley, John Philip 
Gill (the founder of the public-school 
system of Tasmania), Arthur Hugh Clough, 
and Dr. Arnold’s fourth son, William Dela- 
field Arnold, the founder of native educa- 
tion in the Punjab. The reader will judge 
from this description whether the book is 
for him. The present reviewer has found 
it most interesting, and none the less so that 
he would quarrel with some details. He 
cannot agree that some verses of Clough to 
his wife were doggerel. He cannot agree 
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that Clough’s eventual finding of a sf 
of humble usefulness (‘ tying up parcels 
Florence Nightingale’) was a 
from writing more poems. What poems 
had from him we have, and he found 
in forgoing the restless search for theoli 
cal certainty. The other three disciples w 
heroically useful, and none more so 
‘Willie’ Arnold. A study of these disgj 
of Dr. Arnold is necessarily concerned ¥ 
the famous Rugbeian ‘ earnestness’: 
cases of conscience. This made Clough; 
almost lifelong uneasy doubter; it f 
William Arnold an unrelenting opponent | 
the use of the Bible in schools for Hi 
and Muslims. But we will not discuss 
book further, beyond finding one fault wil 
it, and givmg it an additional commendatioy 
The authoress should consider cutting 
the word ‘truth’ from her dictionary; | 
occurs ten times in her preface and fig 
chapter with half-a-dozen different and i 
compatible meanings: accurate statemer 
real effort to understand, a_ water-ti 
definition, a sound theory, an official ¢ 
trine which might ignore goodness, a pati 
endeavour to be intellectually honest. 

It is more pleasant to realize that four 
of the five persons with whom the be 
deals were the subjects of five elegies 
Matthew Arnold. We quote from one: 


goeciel 
6 


Of thee I think, my brother! young 
In heart, high-soul’d— 


That comely face, that cluster’d brow, 
That cordial hand, that bearing free, 
I see them still, I see them now 
Shall always see! 


And what but gentleness untired, 
And what but noble feeling warm, 
Wherever shown, howe’er inspired, 
Is grace, is charm? 





(Continued from page 359) 


further clue that the two ladies next pro= 
ceeded to the ruins of the old castle bu 
almost in the sea, which must be Sandsfoot 
Castle, there can be no doubt that “Mis 
B—” was Mrs. Buxton, grandmother ¢ 
Thomas Fowell Buxton, and the he 
Belfield. / 
We abridge this from a privately-printe 
booklet, “ Belfield and the Buxtons 0% 
G. D. Squibb. Ep. | 
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